Num 12 a ty’ $2.50 per Year 

—— 


WEW VOLUMES OF THE ECLECTIC 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Cleth Bound. Price, 20 Cents Each 


SMACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON COPYRIGHT and LIN- 
“COLN’S ADDRESS AT COOPER UNION 


Edited by L. A. Pitrencer, A. M., Head of the Department 
of English, Kent Normal School, Kent, Ohio. 


SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: THE VOYAGES TO 
LILLIPUT AND BROBDINGNAG 

Edited by Cartes Rosert Gaston, English Teacher, Rich- 
mond. Hill High School, City of New York. 

SELECTED POEMS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE 


Edited by Roscoe Girman Storr, Head of the English De- 
rtment, Eastern Kentucky State Normal, Richmond, 
entucky. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V 
Edited by Frepericx Hovx Law, A. M., Ph. D., Head of the 
rtment of English, the Stuyvesant High Sehool, City 
of New York. 3 


BUNYAN’S THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Edited by Grace Latimer Jones, A. B., A. M., Co-Principal, 
and MarGuerire I. Arnoip, A. B., Director of Theme 
Work, Columbus School for Girls, Columbus, Ohio. 


- Complete List of the Series Sent on Request, 


NEW SECOND YEAR GERMAN TEX1S 


AUS DEUTSCHEN DORFERN 


By MENCO STERN and ROBERT ARROWSMITH 
$0.36 


A collection of interesting stories of German village life, 
taken from the almost inexhaustible treasure of German 
legend that deals with the peasants and their customs and 
traditions as found in the villages. It is supplied with ade- 
quate notes and a complete vocabulary. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE DEUTSCHEN 


By W. C. Decxer. A. M., Pd. B., Department of German, 
New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y., and Ros- 
ERT Markiscu, Oberlehrer at the Royal Vietoria Gymna- 
sium, Petsdam, Germany. 


$0.64 


This book aims to make American students acquainted 
with the country, the manners, and the customs of Germany 
as seen from the German standpoint. The text does not .con- 
tain merely a series. of perfunctory chapters on various 
phases of German life, but makes use of the actual experi- 
ences of one of the authors during his residence in Germany. 
he notes and vocabulary are ample. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORE 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


TEACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


everyday about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 

they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
More satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessiul campaign for a larger endowment 
Which will mean even more generous pro- 
Vision for annuitants than that now given 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 


School, Somerville, Secretary. 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 

Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 
This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 

roportion to students than any similar school we 
Rete of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘‘ Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.”’ 


We have information that is well worth your while, 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 
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T he Adoption of 
The Silver-Burdett 
Arithmetics 


BY THE 
State of Indiana 
For Exclusive Basal Use 
For Five Years 


is convincing evidence of the 


superinr merits of the books 


THE WORLD BOOK CORNER) 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
IN EDUCATION 


Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 
the instruction to his measured needs without 
breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each ~~ contain- 
ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 
eonstitute aset. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT’S RECORD 


’ A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents, 


e ar 

ats: TEACHER’S MANUAL 
Omission of non-essentials A 32-page pamphlet containing ma the necessary 
instructions for the teacher fur handling all the ma- 
Up-to-date, practical problems terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 

Thorough drill on fundamentals TESTS. List price , 25 cents. 

‘ developmen Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
Logical P t plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
. Let us tell a about these books. that results of tests be reported to the author or 


publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 


bse New York Chicago San Francisco 


measurement, and standardization. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


| 


TWO NOTABLE NEW BOOKS HIGH SCHOOLS 


Elements of General Science 


_ * By Otis W. Caldwell and William Lewis Sunchibesry of the School of 
Education, The University of Chicago ..... Price, $1,00 


A logically-arranged and teachable first-year course in general science, d«aling with concrete scientific 
facts of common interest and worth-while significance. All the sciences contribute to the survey. 

The textbook is the outcome of six years’ experiment with general science in the University High School, 
The University of Chicago. For.the past four years the course has been given essentially as now published. 
Its plan and materials have in addition been submitted to many high-school teachers, and a variety of helpful 


+ ‘Suggestions thus secured. In short, the book has been made in the laboratory and the classroom, and is 
* “admirably adapted to meet actual class needs. 


A First Course in Laboratory Physics 


By Robert Andrews Millikan, Henry Gordon Gale, 
and Edwin Sherwood Bishop, The University of Chicago 


Price in regular binding, 50 cents: Price in Biflex (loose leaf) binding. 80 cents. 


This sew laboratory manual will be found to meet in ¢very particular the needs of a labora‘ory course to 
accompany the r.céntly published revised edition of Millikan and Gale’s ‘‘First Course in Physics.’’ At the same 
time it can be used Satisfactorily with any other textbook in physics or independently of any classroom text 
The experiments do not presuppose cither a previous study of the subject involved or an antecedent knowledge 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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WHY THE CARNEGIE RESOLUTIONS ? 


[Editorial.] 


The Normal Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association passed the following resolu- 
tions unanimously, we understand. 

“We view with alarm the activity of Carnegie 


“and Rockefeller foundation, agencies not in any 


way responsible to the people, in their efforts to 
control the policies of our state educational in- 
stitutions; to fashion after their own conception 
and to standardize after their own notion our 
courses of study; and to surround the institutions 
with conditions which menace true academic free- 
dom and which defeat the primary purpose of dem- 
ocracy as heretofore preserved inviolate in our 
common schools, Normal schools, and Univer- 
sities.” 

The Carnegie Foundation has written to mem- 
bers of the committee to know why such a resolu- 
tion was passed. They must really wish to know 
or they are trying a hold-up game on certain men, 
Of course the latter explanation is impossible. 
On the other hand, if they want to know “why” 
why did they omit to ask the chairman of the 
committee? It is a custom as old as Parliament 
itself to allow and expect the chairman to be the 
authority, the champion, the defender of the 
unanimous actions of a committee. Not to ask 
the chairman and to ask other members of the 
committee is indefensible from any point of view, 
especially in this case when it must have been 
known by them that the chairman is par- 
ticularly equipped with explanations. 


This action by the Foundation gives ground for 
serious complaint, but that is an offense for the 
association to deal with and does not concern us. 
Assuming that the Carnegie Foundation really 
desires to know why the normal schools should 
feel as they do toward their action we will gladly 
bear some part in explaining. We do this the 
more readily because we were not at St. Paul, had 
no knowledge that anything of the kind was con- 
templated, and have not discussed the matter with 
those who drew the resolution. We speak there- 
fore from what we heard in every section of 
the country. 


In this helpful explanation we are not voicing 
our personal opinion, we are neither cham- 
pioning nor defending any of the positions that 
we state. No one can be more grieved than we 
that conditions have led normal school people to 
feel as they do. We confine ot statements here 
to the normal school situation alone, and not to 
the larger, broader, deeper situation that is stirr- 
ing prejudices all over the country. That is an- 
other matter and is liable to be heard from in the 
actions of all sorts of conventions and on the floor 
of Congress and of the Senate of, the United 
States. 


The St. Paul meeting served notice, emphat- 
ically upon the’ Carnegie Foundation to change 
front absolutely and immediately as to its cold in- 
difference to the material needs of the normal 
schools as to its attitude toward their noble pur- 
pose, and as to its activity in thwarting their high- 
est achievements. There was no chance left for 
any doubt as to the determination of the normal 
school men to have an immediate change of atti- 
tude on the part of the Carnegie Foundation. 
Here are statements that speak for themselves 
in the view of normal school people. 

First, the Foundation has never manifested the 
slightest interest in, sympathy with, or respect for 
normal schools or normal school people. Sec- 
ond, while there are a thousand men and women 
most capable of studying normal schools in their 

ast achievements, present needs, and future 
possibilities, the Foundation has selected men with 
no appreciable ability for the work assigned them. 
The only weight that can be attached to the opin- 
ion of the.men, criticizing normal schools is that 
they have the Carnegie millions behind them. Not 
one of these criticisms would be given the slight- 
est attention as the opinion of the man who utters 
it. Third, in lowa, when the foundation was ad- 
vising a commission to pass upon the State Nor- 
mal School and -recommend state action as to 
its future, there was no friend of normal schools 
appointed, but contrariwise practically every 
man was, or had been primarily so _ placed 
that to befriend any normal school with the ques- 
tions put up to them, would have been virtually 
impossible. A wayfaring man, though a fool, 
could have told how most of that commission 
would advise. The two men who did not advise 
as they were apparently expected to advise, had 
recently left state universities. Fourth, the board 
of advisers, so called from courtesy and not be- 
cause any one of them has ever opposed any wish 
of Mr. Carnegie, has never had upon it a normal 
school educator. Fifth, here is the graphic way 
we have heard one reason stated: “The Carnegie 
Foundation positively and repeatedly refuses to 
give even the crumbs from Divi’s tables to any 
would-be pensioner if he is a poor normal school 
Lazarus.” Six h, we are told of several attempts 
to get a hearing on the principle of pensioning cer- 
tain normal school people and we can vouch for 
at least one of them. 

A noble man, principal of the leading state 
normal school in his state, died a few months ago. 
He had given his life to public school education 
in that state. For tiearly fifty vears he had been 
an heroic educational leader, serving as state 
superintendent for some time. He left a widow 
who had shared his labors and his struggles and 
far advanced in life and was imneed. The case was 
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laid before the Foundation with an appeal for 
some slight annuity. Nothing could be done for 
her tio mattér“how urgent the need, of how de- 
serving the case because her husband was only a 
normal school principal and the Foundation can- 
not recognize ‘normal, schdols, i. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that’ normal 
school men resent the expenditure of vast sums in 
attacking normal schools and normal school men 
by men with that attitude of mind. 

Seventh, the straw that broke the camel’s 
back seems to have been the petty and petulant 
attack on the Iowa Normal School and its presi- 
dent. The Carnegie Foundation set out a few 
years ago to make a horrible example of the lowa 
State Teachers’ College. At any cost there must 
be a stop put to all normal school aspirations and 
Iowa seemed to offer the best opportunity for 
triumph because a combination of circumstances 
made it possible for the Foundation 
to advise all sorts of upheavals, to 
get a state university president from the very 
household of the Foundation, and there were many 
other features that made Iowa, with its one 
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normal school, a promising field for exploitation. 
The next few chapters are well known. The 

legislature with practical unanimity rejected every 

important suggestion of the Foundation. Their 

selected state university president was not re- 
ded as’a success, and the State Board of Edu- 


ation loyally carried out the edicts of the legisla- 


ture. 


Then it was that the Foundation spitefully, 
apparently, spent much money in preparing for a 
report which it scattered broadcast throughout 
the country, seeking to discredit lowa as a state, 
the Iowa State Teachers’ College as an institu- 
tion, and its noble and revered president as a man 
and educator. No one believes that any of these 
things would have occured if the advice of the 
Foundation had been followed. 

If the Carnegie millions can be used to punish 
every state, every institution, every man who. 
dares to have a mind of his own, then the resolu- 
tions at St, Paul are tame as compared with what 
will be coming to the Carnegie Foundation when 
the people realize the possibility of danger lurk- 
ing in the administration of these millions. At 
least this is what people are saying. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IDEAL CONSOLIDATION 


One of the most complete and satisfactory cam- 
paigns for consolidated schools is that conducted 
by Lee Driver of Winchester, Indiana, superinten- 
dent of Randolph County. 

When he was elected seven years ago, Mr. 
Driver was earnestly opposed to consolidation, 
but as he studied the schools as they were and 
began to realize what a consolidated school might 
be, he began to work for consolidation. At that 
time there were 139 rural schools, now there are 
but forty-one. This means that ninety-eight one- 
room schools have been abandoned. 

More than eighty per cent. of all country chil- 
dren are in fourteen new, luxurious, fully- 
equipped consolidated schools. 

Seven years ago 116 children from rural com- 
munities were in high schools, and only six teach- 
ers were employed in the schools in which these 
children were. Now there are 524 children in high 
schools, and there are thirty-five full-time teachers 
and fifteen part-time teachers. 

Seven years ago forty-six per cent. of the 
eighth grade went to high school, now ninety- 
four per cent. attend, 

Every building has a telephone. 

Every building is fully equipped with a modern 
outfit for manual training, cooking, and sewing. 

There is a good library in every building. 

Every building has a good water supply, hot and 
cold water for lavatory and cooking school pur- 
poses, and bubble fountains. 

Each school has its own driven well. Some of 
these are as many as 300 feet deep, and none is 
less than 130 feet. 


Every building has a piano, several of them 
have Victrolas. 


Each school has an office and a rest room for 
the teachers. 


Four of the buildings are lighted by electricity, 
the others have gas. : 

Four of the buildings have stereopticon lanterns. 

Seven of the fourteen schools had a lecture 
course last winter; this winter they will all have 
lecture courses. 


Twelve of the fourteen schools have all slate 
blackboards. 

There is a Parents-Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing monthly in nine of the schools. 

These meetings are really community meetings. 
At one of these monthly meetings at the McKin- 
ley School, there were 700 in attendence and 184 
carriages were counted about the building. 

Each of these consolidated schools, with one 
exception, is Out in the country and not in villages 
as is often the case. This makes real country life 
possible as well as real agriculture. 

One school has a schoolmanse in which the 
janitor’s family live and four teachers board with 
them, 

Seven of the schools have orchestras. 

In one school there are ninety in the high school 
department, and 315 in the school. The manual 
training teacher was receiving $500 a year. An- 
other district offered him $1,000 and the officials 
raised him to $1,000 and kept him. 

Each school has several hundred folding chairs 
and an adequate auditorium. 

The use of the building as a community centre 
is worth all it costs. There was no centralized 
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social or civic life before. Now it is a great in- 
fluence in many ways. 

In one district this season there was a Farm- 
ers’ Institute in the school building, The domestic 
science class of the consolidated school provided a 
luncheon of their own cooking at fifteen cents a 
plate, clearing $60 for school luxuries in equip- 
ment. 

As a result of the manual training work in 
school there are now good tools on every farm 
where there were no good tools before. And they 
are well cared for and kept in good condition. 
This is suggestive of the many-sided influence of 
the school. 

The schools mostly have two acres or more in 
the school lot. | 

There is a county agricultural agent who works 
through the schools. His salary is $1,800 oi 
which the state pays half and the county half. 

It has been my pleasure to be in eleven of 
those fourteen buildings. 

Was al! this consolidation achieved without 
opposition? 

Far from it. The bitterness in some instances 
was fierce enough to do justice to European tem- 
per. 

When a township puts up a consolidated build- 
ing, all of brick, and some costing as high as $30, 
000, no town is forced in but there is no possibility 
of getting a township vote for a _ consolidated 
school unless several districts earnestly desire. it. 

I recall one district in which every voter in the 
district signed a protesting petition, and within a 
year a majority of the district voted to come in. 

In one case in which all voters opposed consoli- 
dation. The local one-room school had a fair and 
raised quite a sum of money. It was theirs to vote 
as they pleased and the pupils unaminously voted 
the entire receipts for the purchase of pictures for 
the consolidated school much to the disgust of 
the parents, but the children said: “Oh, we are 
going over to consoldated next year. We won't 
stay here.” It is needless to say that they won. 
The old school was closed at the end of the first 
year. 

One district that was bitterly opposed lost their 
local school building by fire and they replaced it 
by a $2,400 building, but in two years, ninety-three 
per cent. of the voters petitioned to come into the 
consolidated school and closed up their new local 
schoolhouse. 

In one district the largest taxpayer by far lives 
in Ohio but he is the most ardent champion of the 
school. Each year upon opening day he comes 
from Ohio and spends the entire day ir the school, 
as happy as happy can be to see what opportun- 
ities the children have. He wants the district to 
buy several acres for a school farm offering to 
give as much personally as the district will vote. 

Few professional joys are greater than a visit 
to these remarkable consolidated’ schools. Now 
that Mr. Kern has «gone to California, and Otis 
Hall to Kansas, Lee Driver is easily the man with 
the greatest record for consolidation and the best 
story to tell by means of an illustrated lecture of 
any one now in the field. 
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ADDRESS TO PRINCIPALS 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 
New Yerk City 


SCHOOL SURVEY. 


I suggest that, during the current school term 
as many principals as possible conduct surveys of 
their respective schools. During the past two or 
three years we have seen in this country many dif- 
ferent kinds of educational surveys. There have 
been surveys by laymen; surveys of a school sys- 
tem by educators outside the system, surveys of 
elementary schools by college professors ; surveys 
of state systems, as in Ohio, under the direction 
of a member of the New York City Bureau of 
Municipal Research; and, as in Vermont, by the 
Carnegie Foundation; and lastly, a survey of the 
school system of Chicago, conducted by com- 
mittees of superintendents, principals and teachers. 
Superintendent Young, of Chicago, acutely re- 
marks that “the results of all of these surveys 
lack one thing: The discovery of a method by 
which, under our municipal governments, with 
their frequent changes, it is possible for schools 
to be in reality a part of the progressive activity 
of civilization, so that obsolete matter and forms of 
instruction may be overcome or cast out.” 
However this may be, most teachers, I think, 
would agree that much more good has come to the 
surveyors than to the surveyed. Why should we 
not get this good for ourselves? Our Board of 
Education is taking the first step in self-survey by 
making a study of its own plans for training its 
ow#i teachérs. All who take part in this study will 
probably be much’ benefited. If the participants 
are all school officials in our own system, the sys- 
tem will get all the benefit. Why should we not 
go a step further and let eacii school examine it- 
self, even to the extent of determining the lines 
along which it would be profitable and advisable 
to make such an examination? Self-examination 
is an excellent thing, if not carried so far that it 
produces too much self-conmsciousness, or seli- 
satisfaction, or self-accusation, and does not de- 
generate into false confession. I am not in favor 
of making these self-conducted surveys obligatory 
upon any school. I simply suggest that the prin- 
cipals who are sufficiently interested in the pro- 
posal to devote some thought to it should meet 
with the city superintendent and present general 
plans which they have thought out for the conduct 
of surveys in their own schools. This meeting 
would not be for the purpose of getting anything 
like uniformity in the surveys. Strict uniformity 
in method and purpose I would regard as highly un- 
desirable, but merely for the purpose of getting 
ideas from one another, to help in formulating a 
scheme of one’s own. And I will ask you to re- 
member that this proposed survey is not to bene- 
fit the principals only ; it is for the teachers as well. 
The teachers will get no benefit from a survey in 
which they are mere examinees,—in which they 
do not actually participate. When a principal has 
any kind of tentative plan in mind, he should call 
his teachers together and lay it before them for 
free discussion and criticism. I have only to add 
that no report of a survey will be called for by 
the city superintendent, but any account a prin- 
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cipal wishes to. send tq the city superintendent will 
be highly appreciated. 

I ask you, therefore, to write me as soon as you 
can, when you have decided upon the- propriety 
of making a school survey. I shall then call to- 
gether those principals who desire to undertake 
this work, for the purpose of interchanging views. 


A RECREATION CENTER FOR TEACHERS. 


This community and its representative, the 
Board of Education, ought to feel proud of the 
teachers of this city as a body, for the work they 
have accomplished in the schools, for their steady 
application to duty under all trying conditions, and 
in nothing more than for what they have done, by 
their own initiative, toward bringing 
about professional self-improvement through 
their various associations through 
individual effort, this work of _ self-im- 
provement has gone steadily on and was never 
stronger than it is today. The time haz arrived, it 
seems to me, when the Board of Education should 
recognize the importance of the professional and 
social training which the teachers have been pro- 
viding for themselves. How may the Board of 
Education best give such recognition ? 

There are probably many ways, but one pre- 
sents itself prominently to my mind at this moment. 
The Board of Education may recognize the efforts 
of teachers at self-improvement by giving them the 
exclusive use of certain school buildings in the 
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evenings. These buildings will be club-houses or 
recreation centers for teachers. They may be 
kept open in the evening without expense except 
for light, heat, and janitorial service. 

It would be the Most natural thing to use the 
training school buildings for this purpose. They 
have the most suitable equipment. To use them 
in the evening for the service of the teachers 
would be a mere extension of the service required 
of them during the day. They are not 
needed and are not used in the even- 
ing for elementary or secondary school 
activities, or as social or recreation centers. 
Such teachers’ recreation centers as I have in mind 
be used for lectures, concerts, social gatherings, 
meetings of associations of principals, heads of de- 
partments, or teachers; conferences lei by super- 
intendent, or by directors, by inspectors of special 
subjects or classes; teachers classes 1m charge of 
associations, or under independent instructors, or 
of teachers furnished by the Board of Education, 
as in penmanship, study classes, literary clubs, 
athletic clubs, dancing clubs or parties, and all 
manner of social clubs. 

I put the question to you directly, as to whether 
the establishment of recreation centers for teachers 
in the training school buildings is not a desirable 
thing. If you answer in the affirmative, I will hold 
a conference with the principals of the three train- 
ing schools, and will present the matter to the 
Board of Education. 


A BRILLIANT REACTIONARY’ 


I. HARVEY WITHERSPOON 
Gaffney, South Carolina 


Diffusion is the great peril of our age. By link- 
ing our efforts with everybody and everything we 
shall accomplish very little. Common sense tells 
us to take human nature as it is and human 
teachers as they are. Just between us, the aver- 
age teacher is a man or woman of ordinary abil- 
ity, for I have more common sense than to believe 
that many persons of such transcendent qualities 
would sell their talents for so little in this age 
when everything is measured by the standard of 
dollars and cents. If a teacher always shows 
every business courtesy to his pupils, his patrons 
and his fellow teacher, and is on his job twenty-four 
hours a day, he will never be without a school. A 
great danger that confronts us all is the scattering 
of energy over an amazing multitude of things. 
In doing everything we do nothing. Let us use as 
our slogans, concentrate on the essential things. 
Those who think much of the poor people are 
shifting vocational education from the field of in- 
dustry to the public school, and we are standing 
patiently asslike, not only to receive the horse’s 
burden, but his skin also. Certainly nothing is 
more important than improving the taste and ca- 
pacity of children for greater things. If a teacher 
spends his time profitably it lures him to brighter 
worlds. It is one of the best occupations for in- 
tellectual growth. 


* The titleis Editorial. 


Learning without thought is labor lost. Schools 
are workhouses, not playhouses; knowledge will 
not be acquired without brains and application. 
Why teach a boy on the farm farming when his 
theughts are so filled with horses and the like that 
it is very difficult to enlist his attention for a short 
time on his studies? Why call it an experiment 
school when the United States and state back of 
anything can make it a success? At first blush it 
sounds very beautiful and exceedingly practical to 
say there is as much culture in corn tassels and 
tomato blossoms as in Greek and Latin roots. The 
education of today is viewed too much from its 
future monetary aspect. 

Walk up, children, and nibble very briefly at the 
banquet of knowledge, for you must move on be 
fore you have well tasted to something else. 

Did you ever stop to think that the routine work 
of a teacher is not suitable for developing origin- 
ality, but rather for strengthening other qualities 
which are just as manly? Persistence brings more 
than brilliancy on the teachers’ exchange. Pa- 
tent methods will never take the place of 
common sense. You have all read of the mis- 
cellaneous education of poor Moses Frimrose 1m 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” at the hands of his very 
practical father. The crying failure of teachers 1s 
lack of balance, and the impression o1 being un- 
balanced they necessarily give to others. 

No more must the midnight oil be consumed, 
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and the brain puzzled in the search of the wisdom 
of the ages! No more must the eyes be strained, 
the hand has been found to be such an easy inlet 
to the soul. 

How long will the hobby of making geniuses 
out of ordinary children by teaching them as if they 
were idiots hold us in its grip? Because the 
jdiot’s five senses are too dull to let an idea get by 
and slip into the brain, are we to waste the time of 
a normal child and destroy his imagimation by 
subjecting him to the same process? Reformers 
are much given to rushing from one extreme to 
another. Some thoughtful persons wish us to 
give credit in our course of study for feeding the 
pig and washing the dishes, since our schools may 
unfortunately lack these two important depart- 
ments, and perhaps there is as much cultural value 
in these as in the study of history. 

Just between us, we should avoid servile imita- 
tion of any model. A man’s own method is best 
for him. David would not fight in Saul’s armor. 
One must make a judicious combination of his own 
character and own circumstances. 

There is too much weak sentimentality in mod- 
ern educational methods. Human nature as it is 
exhibited in our children, is far from being perfect ; 
and I am sorry to say that the parents of our chil- 
dren often exhibit it in a still less flattering light. 
There are some extraordinary individuals so sing- 
ularly gifted with talents and resources and_ with 
the divine quality of love that they can win the af- 
fection of all and work educational miracles. In 
some future period, which we should strive to 
hasten, but ought not to anticipate, this may be 
found. Some say they have never seen a bad boy. 
Alas, a little piece of clay is occasionally found 
addicted to lying, cheating, swearing, stealing, or 
fighting or perhaps to them all. Foreign ob- 
servers say we Americans fail most of all in the 
training of the young. While our children are yet 
babies, it is claimed, they rule their elders. The 
child should be trained rationally from the very 
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start and his idiosyncrasies should be driven out 
of him instead of fostered, so that he may take his 
place in life without any friction with his fellow 
men. 

We should beware of ‘interfering with a boy’s 
destiny. No matter where he is born—on a farm 
or where not—he should be given education in the 
regular branches and placed at the parting of the 
ways and allowed to choose for himself. If he pre- 
fers to go to a city and become a distinguished 
professional man instead of remaining at the place 
of his birth as a small farmer, I cannot see that 
he or the world is the worse off. Long before he 
died a peasant’s son became a painter of kings, and 
a king among painters. There may be heroes of the 
minds as well as of the farm. 

Why make baskets, boxes and other playthings 
and call it schoolwork, when it requires constant 
watching to keep a child from doing these things 
all the time? He just as well might be playing in 
the sand, with the cheaper equipment and better 
health. 

Many brilliant instructors fail to get any work 
out of their pupils. The purpose of education 
should be to train the mind without regard to 
specific needs. Sound judgment, after all, is the 
main thing to be thought of in education—is the 
one thing absolutely essential for a well-poised 
life. When subjects aretaught without reference 
to their practical application they. will train the 
studenf’s mind, and he can utilize his training, 
though not his knowledge, in whatever situations 
he may be placed in maturity. This is the best 
plan, since then these subjects will be of value to 
every student, no matter whether he comes ulti- 
mately to have charge of a home or a store or an 
office or a farm. ‘ 

We look forward with unbounded optimism to 
the rounded and conservative excellence of the 
school of tomorrow as contrasted with the narrow- 
ness of the school of yesterday, and the experi- 
mentation of the school of today. 


> 


THE TERCENTENARY OF NEW YORK—<(IID) 


R. W. WALLACE 
NEW YORK UNDER THE AMERICANS 


By the Treaty of Paris—1783—American inde- 
pendence was acknowledge by Britain, and New 
York came into American possession, where it has 
securely rested since for 131 years, and advanced 
from a population of 35,000 to that of “5,583,871 
on January 1, 1914,” (World Almanac). 

Such an example of rapid expansion cannot be 
duplicated in the records of any other world city. 
From a bruised and battered little city on the 
southern tip of Manhattan, it has developed in-a 
little more than a century and a quarter into a 
city covering an area of 3,255 square miles, and 
with more than five million people. It took 168 
years under Dutch and English domination to 
reach a few thousand; under American enterprise 
it has reached millions. 

At the close of tionary War, New the Revolu 
York became the capital of the country, although 


Philadelphia exceeded it in population. Washing- 
ton’s first inauguration was held there on March 4, 
789, and the United States Congress met there 
in the old Federal Hall in Wall Street. But it 
was destined that New York should not be more 
than the temporary capital. The seat of the Na- 
tional Government was soon transferred to Phila- 
delphia, and ten years later to Washington. But 
though New York was not to be the capital, it was 
in time to become the Metropolis of the United 
States. As such it is universally acknowledged by 
the people of this country, and by naticns abroad. 
And it is no small honor to be the Metropolitan 
City of the United States, and to wield ¢o great an 
influence over the wealth, the industries, the edu- 
cation, and the journalism of so great a country. 
Every foot of Manhattan Island—which in the 
days of the Dutch was covered by a few boweries 
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and mighty forests—is now entirely built over while 
the city extends far above the Harlem River, into 
what is now known as the Bronx. On New Year’s 
day, 1898, by a charter, New York became 
“Greater New York,” absorbing the Bronx and 
the populous Brooklyn, together with some 
smaller suburban: communities, with whic . it is 
closely connected by bridges that span iwe East 
River, and by elevated and underground trains that 
‘give rapid communication between the centre and 
circumference of the crowded territory. The as- 
sessed valuation of the city in 1908 was 
$7,000,000,000 (seven billion dollars). 

Business exigency has led to the construction 
of enormously high, steel-iramed buildings in 
lower New York. These are more in number and 
greater in height than any others throughout the 
world. Two of these “skyscrapers” tower aloft 
between 500 and 600 feet, and contain more than 
forty stories. Montgomery likens Wall Street, 
Broad Street, and some portions of Broadway to 
“the canyons in the Rocky Mountains.” These 
lofty structures are the surprise to foreign tourists 
as they come in from their ocean journey, and to 
our own people as they come down the lordly 
Hudson by boat. Nor does New York lack im- 
posing public buildings, such as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Public Library, the new Cus- 
tom House, the Library of Columbia University, 
and many others. In churches, St. Patrick’s Cath- 
edral of white marble, and the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, are stately piles. Architecturally 
Grant’s Tomb on the Riverside Drive is an at- 
traction. 

Coming in from the ocean, a conspicuous ob- 
ject is Bartholdi’s Colossal Statue of Liberty on 
Bedloe’s Island. It is the largest statue ever made. 
It was a gift by the citizens of the French Repub- 
lic to the United States as a token of their good- 
will, and of their faith in the permanency of Am- 
erican government. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art contains treasures gathered from all the 
outside world. A feature is the famous Cesnola 
collection of Ceramics from Cyprus, and antiqut- 
ties from Rome, Greece, and Phoenicia. 

New York, consumes 500,000,000 _.gallons, of 
water daily, and to’Stipply such a demand has taxed 
the water system to the utmost. The old Croton 
supply has had to be supplemented by the great 
Catskill Acqueduct, which has the largest reservoir 
of the entire system. This reservoir, the Ashokan, 
once filled could supply the city for 335 days at the 
present rate of consumption, without any water 
flowing into it. 

The city has public breathing places of over 
threescore parks, beside numerous parkways. 
Central Park in Manhattan is two and one-half 
miles long by half a mile wide. It extends from 
59th Street to 110th Street in one direction, and 
from Fifth Avenue to Eighth Avenue in another. 
Its area is 843 acres, of which 185 are in lakes and 
reservoirs, and 400 in forest. In it is the renowned 
Obelisk from Egypt, which the Roman Emperor 
Tiberius had removed to Alexandria. 

The miles of wharves along the waterfront of 
the East and North Rivers are suggestive of the 
marvellous commerce of the city. Here will be 
found great ocean steamers and vesseis from all 
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the seaports of the globe. New York is first 
among the world’s ocean gateways. Second to 
London only in population, she has outshipped the 
British city in its registered tonnage of foreign 
trade. Antwerp comes second in its shipping, 
London third, and Liverpool sixth. New York’s 
supremacy in commerce over London was inevi- 
table, as she is far ahead of the British city in 
wealth, in the variety of her industries, in her gen- 
eral trade, and in her bank clearings. In ten 
years London’s foreign shipments grew twenty- 
two per cent., while New York’s increased fifty- 
six per cent. It seems incredible to think that 
New York has gained the supremacy in shipping, 
especially when it is recalled that it was only in 
1807 that Robert Fulton launched his newly in- 
vented steamboat on the Hudson, and ran the rude 
construction to Albany, while the echo of the popu- 
lar jeers at “Fulton’s Folly” had scarcely sub- 
sided. 

New York has given ever increasing attention 
to public education. And this increase in the in- 
terest in education dates from the founding of the 
Free School Society in 1805. This society di- 
rected the public schools until 1842, when by an 
Act of Legislature the Board of Education was 
established. Today there are 192 elementary 
schools in Manhattan with an attendance of 
245,182 pupils, and seven high schools with an en- 
rollment of 16,062. Brooklyn has 179 elementary 
schools with 239,756 pupils, and nine high schools, 
with 18,727 pupils. The Borough of Queens has 
ninety-six elementary with 51,851, and six high 
schools with 4,590, The Bronx has fifty-three ele- 
mentary, with 80,535, and three high, with 3,801. 
Richmond has thirty-four elementary, with 13,334, 
and one high school, with 1,098. The total enroll- 
ment for greater New York is 630,658 pupils in 
the elementary schools, and 44,278 in the high 
schools. The budget for 1914 is $38,203,406. 
School buildings and sites have cost the consoli- 
dated city $107,794,950. 

The educational problem of New York is in- 
tensified by the immigration of so many thousands 
annually from foreign lands, and these without 
any knowledge of our dominant language and his- 
tory, For: the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
the immigration to the United States 
totalled 1,197,892, of whom 892,653 
came through the customs districts of New 
York. Many of these found homes in the city 
itself, to instruct whom laid a heavy burden on the 
city schools. But its numerous evening and trade 
schools contribute splendidly to the solution of this 
immigrant problem in the case of adults, while 
the elementary and high schools care tor the chil- 
dren and youth. It is simply astounding that the 
State of New York is credited in the statistics of 
illiteracy as being but 5.5 per cent., a much lower 
rate than many other parts of the country. 

But space does not permit mention of many 
other features of the unparalleled expansion of 
this greatest city of the New World, such as its 
great bridges, its tunnels and subways for rapid 
transit, its multitudinous places of amusement, its 
publishing houses, its press and numerous other 
bewildering facts. To attempt to describe such a 
city as New York in a single article is to attempt 
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the impossible. The Colossus of Rhodes, the Pyra- 
mids, and all the other vaunted seven wonders of 
the world, pass absolutely into insignificance be- 
side the construction of such a city as New York 
by American hands in the brief space of 131 years. 
Beside it, Paris, Tokio, Berlin, Vienna, Buenos 
Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, and other populous for- 
eign cities—all but London—doff their plumes be- 
fore her greatness. 

To celebrate such an event as the tercentenary 
is beyond the limits of human ability. In this re- 
spect Jamestown and Plymouth have a popular ad- 
vantage in their celebrations as they are smaller 
communities. But New York is too colossal to 
celebrate except in sections. Since March 27 of 
this year when the tercentenary observances began 
the city has been celebrating by piecemeal. Now 
it was by religious and historical societies, then by 
the public schools, colleges and universities, and 
again by museums, technical societies, and musi- 
cal festivals. At one time it is by educational con- 
gresses, at another by street parades, naval and 
marine, and still another by athletic events. II- 
luminations have been frequent and brilliant, 
The centenary of peace between the United States 
and Britain has had a significant observance. And 
now with the coming of the autumntide, and 
with every segment of the civic life duly repre- 
sented, New York’s Tercentenary will close in a 
blaze of glory on October 11, 1914. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TEXT-BOOK 


W T. HARRIS 
When U.S. Commissioner of Education 


It is presupposed that the chief work of the pu- 
pil in school is the mastery of the text-books con- 
taining systematic treatises giving the elements 
of branches of learning taught in the schools. For 
in the United States more than in any other 
country text-books instruction has predominated 
over oral instruction, its method in this respect 
being nearly the opposite of the method in vogue 
in the elementary schools of Germany. The evil 
of memorizing words without understanding their 
meaning or verifying the statements made in the 
text-book is incident to this method and is, perhaps 
the most widely prevalent defect in teaching to be 
found in the schools of the United States. It is 
condemned universally, but nevertheless, prac- 
ticed. The oral method of Germany escapes this 
evil almost entirely, but it encounters another evil. 
The pupil taught by the oral method exclusively 
is apt to lack power to master the printed page 
and get out of it the full meaning; he needs the 
teacher’s aid to explain the technical phrases and 
careful definitions. The American method of 
text-book instruction throws the child upon the 
printed page and holds him responsible for its 
mastery. Hence, even in the worst forms of ver- 
bal memorizing there is perforce acquired a 
familiarity with language as it appears to the eye 
in printed form which gradually becomes more 
useful for scholarly purposes than the knowledge 
of speech addressed to the ear, This is the case 
in all technical, or scientific language, and in all 
poetry and literary prose; the new words or new 
shades of meaning require the mind to pause and 
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reflect. This can be done in reading but not in 
listening to an oral delivery. 

In the United States the citizen must learn to 
help himself in this matter of gaining information, 
and for this reason he must use his school time 
to acquire the art of digging knowledge out of 
books, Hence we may say that a deep instinct or 
an unconscious need has forced American schools 
in to an excessive use of the text-book method. 

In the hands of a trained teacher the good of 
the method is obtained and the evil avoided. The 
pupil is taught to assume a critical attitude to- 
wards the statements of the book and to test and 
verify them, or else disprove them by appeal to 
other authorities or to actual experiments. 

MUNICH—THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 
ALICE V, JOYCE 
JUNIOR CIVIC, LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP 
PLEDGE. 

I want to make our city a more pleasant place to 
live in:— 

1. By helping to keep yards, streets and al- 
leys clean. 

2. By planting flowers, vines and trees. 

3. By making gardens and keeping lawns in 
good condition. 

4. By beginning at home and then helping 
others. 

I may not be able to do all these things, but will 
do as much as I can in these ways to make my 
own city and my street more beautiful. 

When Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., chose Munich as the 
Mecca for the party of American teachers to study 
industrial education, those who were successful 
in being appointed as members of the party little 
realized what great pleasures were in store for 
them aside from the various duties connected with 
their school interests. 

Munich is a city of happiness and content, 
placid as a village, rich in opportunities as a 
metropolis; quiet, spacious, clean and leisurely. 
Everywhere the color of tranquility and rest meets 
the eve; the green of the cool north which pre- 
vails in every Bavarian scene. No other city of 
its size is favored with landscape extremes to the 
same extent. 

The city is not situated in the Alps but the great 
world of the Alps is noticeable in many ways. 
Madly the Isar River rolls along,—its foaming 
waters bearing with it the invigorating air and 
odor of the Alps in which it originates. In spite 
of the huge stone enbankments with which the 
city controls it, its wild and beautiful nature is 
scarcely changed. On the contrary, it seems to 
revolt against its fetters and to receive additional 
beauty from them. The river seems to be the 
only hurrying object as it rapidly rolls trom springs 
under the blue glacier ice towards the Black’ Sea. 

One may walk mile after mile through the 
heart of the city without losing the freshness of 
green turf and the grateful shade of the trees. To 
this is added that peaceful sound of trickling 
water from its many beautiful fountains which 
again portray these masters of art. 

Winding ways lead on for hours through the 
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English garden, most natural and sympathetic of 
urban parks, until they seem to enclose the beauti- 
ful lake and merge into the outlying country. 

The gardens along the banks of the Isar are 
the triumph of landscape gardening. The green 
spaces in the midst of the city, the Hofgarten with 
its festooned walks and cafes where one spends 
happy leisure hours under the trees; the graceful 
bridges with their wealth of sculpture; each con- 
tributes its share toward giving Munich an out- 
door summer charm offered by no other city. 

The determining factors in the charm of Munich 
which draws visitors are the beautiful landscape, 
with its trees and flowers, the life of the people, 
the lure of the arts. After living for sometime 
in their midst, one is loathe to leaye. 

The Bavarian capital is cosmopolitan, crowded 
with adopted children. North Germans who 
have settled on the Isar, English and Americans, 
attracted by the facilities for education; Russians 
who find it convenient to set another frontier be- 
tween themselves and Siberia; painters, sculptors, 
musicians, men of learning and idlers, but above 
all students of every nationality, every science and 
art. A common question of these adopted citi- 
zens is “What are you studying?” These thou- 
sands of students come to Munich, one and all for 
the same reasons—the charm of the city and its 
great advantages for study through its high ideals. 
Life itself is their masterpiece——the life which 
is lived naturally, happily and ideally. 

The public school system of Munich has at- 
tracted much attention of late. Under its pre- 
sent head, Dr. Kerschensteiner, it has under- 
gone a complete reform from new and modern 
points of view. It is composed of three organic 
divisions ; elementary education from the sixth to 
the thirteenth year, continuation school education 
for boys from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
year, divided into instruction of a general and 
professional character, and continuation school or 
Sunday school education for girls from thirteen 
to sixteen years. Since 1908 the kindergartens 
connected with the public schools tcr children 
under the age of six years, form part of the pub- 
lic school system. The primary aim of the new 
system is to educate good citizens. This is mani- 
fested both in the general plan and in the way in 
which the single departments are taught, the 
chief object being to accustom the child as soon 
as possible to independent and productive work. 
In this way the great elementary public virtues ate 
believed to be promoted most successlully. 

From this point of view workshop practice has 
been introduced for the upper boys and practical 
lessons in cooking and sewing for the upper girls 
classes. For the same reason drawing is taught 
with the help of natural training and explanation 
of the visual phenomena. To stimulate inde- 
pendent activity and observation the schools are 
provided with botanic and vegetable gardens, 
aquariums, terrariums and special rooms for prac- 
tical demonstrations in physics and chemistry. 

The continuation schools have been perfectly 
reorganized. The chief object formerly was to 
consolidate and enlarge the knowledge and abili- 
ties acquired in the elementary schools. In the 
present form the entire work is done from the 
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standpoint of the pupils’ future profession; all in- 
struction of a commercial, scientific, aesthetic or 
ethical nature is associated with the practical re- 
quirements of each profession. 

The latter is made the center of education. 
There is a special course for each profession, 

The new organization has existed and has been 
commented upon favorably and even enthusiasti- 
cally in Munich and the whole of Bavaria. Hence 
it may be hoped that it will answer the expecta- 
tions and that the great expenses will be justified 
which have been caused by the modern reform of 
the plan of instruction, the providing of abundant 
collections of new or improved appliances and ap- 
paratus etc., the training of excellent teachers and 
the increasing of their salaries, the appointment of 
school doctors and the building of excellent and 
first-class schoolhouses. If the health and work- 
ing capacity of the people can be increased, the 
revenues of the state and municipality will derive 
part of the profit. Progress in public education 
has the effect of improving the financiai resources 
of the state and communities. 

The Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, realizing the value of a careful study of the 


‘German system of industrial education, with a 


view of introducing the best and most practical 
plans into the American schools, sent Mr. L. L. 
Summers as a representative of the Bureau of 
Education to Germany to make a special study of 
its educational methods and to make a report of 
his study and observations. 

Owing to the broad field of investigation which 
must be covered by the various phases of indus- 
trial work. Mr. Summers wrote to Dr. Claxton, 
requesting that a party of twenty-five teachers be 
selected representing the various departments of 
industrial education, to assist him in making this. 
investigation and that they be permitted to stuav 
the work of the continuation schools of Munich 
which are known throughout the educational 
world. This request was granted by Dr. Claxton 
and a careful selection of the party was made by 
proof of skill or leadership. 

These members of the party met Mr. Summers 
in New York, March 30. They were the guests of 
the National Arts Club, at a banquet in their club 
rooms, the same evening. Dr. Goodnough, the 
Director of the Manual Training Department of 
New York City Schools was the toastmaster of 
this evening, and so successfully entertained the 
party that there was a mutual friendliness by the 
time he ushered them to Hoboken, N. J., where 
they embarked on the “Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse.” 

After assembling on board, a permanent organi- 
zation was enacted, the society to be called the 
American Society for the Foreign Studs of Indus- 
trial Education. The aims of the society are (1) 
to promote and improve industrial education and 
conditions in the United States through the study 
of foreign schools, industrial and social conditions ; 
(2) the manual improvement and advancement of 
the members of the society. 

The following officers were elected: President L. 
L. Summers, Vice-President Dr. T. W. Gosling, 
Secretary Alice V. Joyce, Treasurer A. E. Dunphy, 
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Executive Board—C. A. Maupin, A. N. Hatherell, 
Isabelle McGlauflin, Frank C. Stonton. 

The time on board was profitably spent in 
general conferences, two each day. Each member 
briefly described the work which his or her school 
was doing, and the line of special work represented. 
This exchange of plans and ideas was a means of 
strengthening the aims for the plans of study. 

At Cherbourg, several of the members landed 
expecting to reach Munich via Paris, Cologne, etc. 
The remaining ones landed at Bremen Haven. 
After the ordeals of Custom House inspection, we 
went to Bremen, where, again the party divided, 
one section by way of Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, 
etc., the other to Cassel, Wurtzburg, Xothenburg 
and Nuremberg. 
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By April 15, the! party ‘had reunited, but as the 
schools were closed for the Easter vacation, noth- 
ing special was attempted ‘until April 20. The 
first week has been devoted to a general inspection 
of the schools, examinations, etc., so that each one 
may have a general idea before enrolliag as a stu- 
dent. Much valuable information has been gained 
by visiting the Museums, Cathedrals and other 
places of interest. 

The school authorities have been very courteous 
and cordial in ushering the party to the various 
schools. The Burgomaster kindly received the 
party and sincerely hoped that. teachers might 
gain valuable suggestions from the school sys- 
tem which is known throughout the educational 
world. 


AN OUTLINE OF ARITHMETIC LEARNING—(I1.) 


ADELIA R. HORNBROOK 
State Normal Training School, San Jose, California 


SECOND YEAR. 


Twenty minutes a day. Number play continued. 
Reviews. Tests. First memorizing of the first set 
of combinations and separations, (those of the even 
numbers,) and of the tables of tens, fives, twos and 
elevens. Combining of geometric forms in patterns. 
Fractional parts of surfaces lines, solids and num- 
bers. Measurements of feet and inches with use 
of footrule. Pints and quarts with measures. Hours 
and minutes shown on clock faces in connection 
with the table of fives. Column addition. Writ- 
ten addition involving “carrying.” 

Application of number facts to daily fe by num- 
ber stories, “keeping store,” etc. 


1 11 21 31 41 51 61 TL 81 91 Inthe play and al- 
so inthe work of 


2 12 22 32 42 52 62 82 succeed. 
3 13 23 33 43 53- 63 73 83 931mg grades, exer- 
cises are often giv- 

5 15 2% 35 45 SS 65 7 85 95 US¢ number facts 
which they have 

3 16 26 36 46 56 66 76 86 96 not yetmemorized, 
facts from their 

8 18 28 38 48 58. 68.78 88 98charts. This per- 
ception work 

9 19 29 49 59 69 70 89 99 reduces 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 the labor of mem- 


orizing those fact 
CHART OF ELEVENS. 


After a time pupils become able to image the 
chart and the relative positions of the numbers 
upon it, so that they can refer to it mentally. The 
next stage in learning is that of automatic re- 
sponse to a demand for number facts. Then, to 
use the pupil’s phrase, they “just know.” For in- 
Stance, when a child who has reached that final 
Stage of learning in which the responses are re- 
flex sees or hears “2 and 3 are—” he immediately 
associates with it the ending “5.” Exercises for 
speed and speed tests are used to make the re- 
flexes more prompt and sure. 


In the case of the combinations of the small 
numbers many children reach this stage of learn- 
ing the second year; others much later. No at- 


tempt is made to stimulate the slower pupils by 


force or through fear of any kind. We try to pre- 
vent parents from attempting to force the de- 
velopment. We simply place the pupils in a sec- 
tion where they will receive special attention and 
will be allowed to develop at their Own rate. Fre- 
quently in their later work such pupils excel. 

In the last part-of the second year pupils begin 
progressive written work with individual advance. 

This is a favorite occupation. 

A set of lesson, sheets containing work which 
they have memorized, is prepared. In the work 
upon these sheets all begin together upon Lesson 
1. If, upon examining the papers, the teacher 
finds an error, she cuts it out. At the succeeding 
lessons the work of each child begins where the 
perfect work of his last writing ended. When he 
has finished Lesson 1, in perfection, he is allowed 
to take Lesson 2, and so on. A record of each 
child’s progress is» kept. 

After a time the children become separated in 
their individual work, some perhaps reaching 
Lesson 6 or seven while others are still working 
upon Lesson 2. This process of natural selection 
aids in the sectioning of the grade at the end of 
the term, 

THIRD YEAR. 

Forty minutes a day. Review and development 
of subjects considered in preceding grade. First 
memorizing of the remaining facts of addition and 
substraction, also of the tables of nines, threes, 
eights, and foursr. Yard, square yard, gallon, day, 
week, month, year. 


1 11 21 31 41 51 61 71 81 91 Processes of writ- 

ten subtraction, 

2 12 22 32 42 52 62 72 82 92multiplication, 

short division. Ap- 

3 13 23 33 438 53 63 73 83 93 plication of num- 
bers in daily life. 

4 14 24 34 44 54 64 74 84 94 Forconvenience 

the facts of addi- 

5 15 DB 8 45 55 6 7 85 9 ion and subtrac- 


tion are divided 

6 16 26 36 46 56 66 76 86 S6into three sets 
The first set con- 

17 27 37 47 57 67 TT 87 Misists of those ip 


[Continued ontpage 324.) 
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SPREADING PEACE SENTIMENT» 
' That was a significant scene which recently oc- 
cured in New York City when severai thousand 
persons took part in a Peace demonstration about 
Grants Tomb on the south facade of which are 
carved forceful words of the General: “Let us have 
Peace.” 

A chorus of high school pupils and a boys’ choir 
sang with band accompaniment. Floral wreaths 
bearing the motto of the day “Peace” were laid on 
the tomb. And at the close of the impressive ex- 
ercises, two young girls dressed in white, released 
a white dove from a small cage. The dove, to one 
of whose legs had been attached a silk ribbon on 
which the peace motto was imprinted, circled 
about for a few minutes and then flew away. 

Thousands of automobiles bearing “Peace” 
pennants drove past. It was an inspiring spectacle. 
For it voiced the underlying sentiment of the peo- 
ple—“Let Us Have Peace.” 

A few weeks before, a remarkable Peace parade 
had taken place in New York City. With mui- 
fled drums, an army of 2,500 women robed in black 
marched down Fifth Avenue. There were women 
of all nations in line, many of them in national cos- 
tume but all in mourning. At their head.was car- 
ried a large fringed white banner with a dove 
carrying an olive branch in the center and beneath 
it the word “Peace,” in large letters of gold. 

This was a heart-stirring demonstration. For it 
voiced the unutterable woe and the appeal of 
women,—the burden bearers and chief sufferers 
from the awful devastation of war. 

Apropos of the European war, and spreading 
Peace sentiment it will be recalled, that the Inter- 


October 8, 1944 
national Congress on Home Education which was 
this year to have been held in the United-States, had 
to be given up. And its secretary in Philadelphia 
received the following note from Paul de Vuyst of 
Brussels, the eminent Belgian educational leader: 

“There is very little hope that the European 
war can he stopped. . . . Perhaps every- 
thing will also be troubled in America. If so, it 
should be a ‘cas de force majeure’ to hold the Con- 
gress the end of September, 1915. . . . The 
profound origin of these wars is that humanity 1s 
not trained for peace. If you hold the Congress 
this year, please study the question, ‘How to train 
your children at home for Peace.’ I hope in the 
meantime your American government will use its 
influence to offer arbitration and to do everything 
possible to stop the European conflagration.” 

American parents and educators, both, (who 
have not previously studied the question of train- 
ing for peace) have been stung into activity in 
peace sentiment propagation by the horrors of the 
“European Conflagration.” Schools, churches 
and homes are being made centers of peace-in- 
spiring impulse. There are mass-meetings, and 
religious services in almost every city and town. 
Perhaps never were the peace workers in the 
United States more alive to their opportunity 
than now. 

There is nothing like perspective in time or 
place it has been well pointed out, to enable us to 
get a clear and comprehensive view. The war be- 
ing two thousand miles away and our own politi- 
cal interests and party passions not concerned in 
it, the people of the United States are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to see distinctly 
what a wicked thing war is. Not a few, through 
this awful object lesson are learning the iniquity 
and stupidity of war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes, and have enlisted for the cause 
of Peace. 


ane 


CONSOLIDATION IN UTAH 

“Consolidation” has more meanings, educational 
than there are syllables in the word. In Utah it 
means much the same as “supervising district,” in 
Massachusetts, only a little more. _ 

Wherever several school districts are consoli- 
dated they are exempted from county school tax 
and from county supervision. They have the dis- 
trict as the tax unit, as the supervisory unit, and 
the high school unit. 

The districts that we know best are in Salt Lake 
County where all the schools outside of the limits 
of Salt Lake City, are grouped into the Granite 
District. Mr. Skidmore, superintendent with about 
140 teachers and $12,000,000 valuation; Murray 
District, Mr. Gaufin, superintendent, and Jordan 
District, Mr. Ryan, superintendent, with about 130 
teachers, and $12,000,000 valuation. 

The Jordan District is one of the best schoo] diss 
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tricts outside of cities in the United States. The 
district is building a high school house to cost 
when complete about $175,000. It has a campus 
of twenty acres. Think of a high school for rural 
children with a campus of twenty acres! 

The building is to be equipped most completely 
and elaborately and the principal has no swperior 
for such work the country over. ° 

Superintendent Oscar Ryan brought his school 
board up to the point where it was ready to build 
a charming principal’s residence on the twenty- 
acre campus, furnishing the home free and paying 
in addition $2,700 salary. With these inducements, 
Mr. Ryan was able to go into Ogden, the second 
city in the state, and capture their principal, Henry 
Peterson, a graduate of Harvard University, a 
popular leader of young people and an inspiration 
to students as students. 


FARM PROFIT 


The time has come to put in cold storage all 
jokes about the extravagance of book-farming. 
All the farming that pays handsomely is that 
which is genuinely scientific, and institutional 
farming when scientific is profitable. Of course 
purely experimental farming can never pay be- 
cause it is based on the sole idea of making other 
people’s farming pay. But there is a combination 
of profit farming and experimental farming that 
always pays. The experimenting in this case is in 
making scientific farming pay. Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina, has a farm of 144 
acres that is both experimental and demonstra- 
tional, and two years ago it cleared net. $2,000 
profit, and last year $2,600» ‘Phe phases of agri- 
culture which are, “stressed” at Winthrop College 
are dairying, poultrying, stock feeding, log raising, 
hay, grain, and garden culture. 

There are eighty grade Jerseys kept, fed and 
groomed scientifically and the record oi each 
milking of each cow is kept as to quantity and 
quality. They have tested as high as eight per 
cent. butter fat. 

They buy about 125 steers direct from ranches 
and ranges each year and feed them for fattening 
and demonstrate great profit. They raise about 
150 pigs a year, ieeding almost exclusively on the 
refuse of the college boarding hall, which, of 
course, makes this industry most profitable. 

They have started to build up a poultry camp 
of 5,000 birds of the best varieties for egg and 
broiler market. 

Hay, alfalfa, grain, garden truck are all raised 
for demonstration purposes, for student study, 
and for genuine profit. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE IN PITTSBURG 


Superintendent W. M. Davidson has _ revolu- 
tionized the health promotion activities of the 
schools. He says in his report to the Journal of 
Education :— 

“The changed conditions of child life today, 
brought about by our schools, have changed the 
life of the child from one of predominant activity 
to one predominantly sedentary, and has as a re- 
sult interferred materially with child growth. Phy- 
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sical growth is as futidamental! edacation; and 
if educational) stress is too great or uncompen- 
sated, physical growth is interferred with.” 

Upon his recommendation there is to be a De- 
partment of Hygiene which shall study conditions 
and be responsible for the whole field of the physi- 
cal education of the children and the teachers of the 
public schools and of that portion of the com- 
mumty which comes in contact with the social 
center work in evening school activities ; the sani- 
tary supervision of the entire school plant in its 
construction, equipment-and-operation ; the proper 
hygienic regulations of all the school activities of 
the child, touching upon his play, his study, his ex- 
ercise periods, his clothing, food and bathing and 
his recess and toilet periods as well; the whole field 
of the medical examination of the child as it differs 
from medical inspection; the creating of proper 
conditions in the schools so that the medical in- 
spection provided by the State may become more 
effective ; the proper supervision and establishing 
of dental clinics for the purpose of improving oral 
hygiene among our children; the whole question of 
making a survey of the schools with a view to ascer- 
taining how many children are tubercular children, 
and the overseeing of such tubercular schools as 
may be established and the question of a survey of 
the schools with a view to ascertaining what chil- 
dren are mentally defective, and the supervision 
of such schools as may be established for this 
group in connection with the public schools. 


BRUMBAUGH’S CAMPAIGN 


Dr. Martin Brumbaugh as candidate for the 
governorship of Pennsylvania is having about as 
lively a campaign as any man has ever had, the 
liveliest we think that any public school man has 
ever had, Pennsylvania has more political angles 
than any other State in the Union and a man less 
well- known, less universally believed in_ by the 
people, less clean in personal and political record, 
less heroic in statement, less brilliant on the plat- 
form might easily make mistakes in such a red 
hot campaign on the platform and in the press as 
they are having in the Key Stone State, but Dr. 
Brumbaugh has made no. mistake and is sure to 
make none, and whoever has sought to discomfort 
him has found discomforture himself. The Pub- 
lic Ledger of Philadelphia, tells what he stands 
for in these paragraphs. 

He stands for laws properly regulating 
the hours of labor of women and children. 

He stands for laws protective of labor- 
ers in hazardous occupations. 

He stands for the provision of every 
possible safeguard of the public health. 

He stands for local option. 

He stands for the building of 
roads without prodigality, 

He stands for the submission of the 
woman suffrage amendment to the peo- 
ple. 

Let us add that Dr. Brumbaugh stands for per- 
sonal, civic, moral righteousness and his noble 
career is a guarantee that he will continue so to 
stand. 
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CHANCELLOR AT WOOSTER 


Dr. William E. Chancellor succeeds Dr. R. G. 
Caldwell in the chair of political science in the 
University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. Dr. Cald- 
well goes to Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Dr. 
Chancellor has had this subject in Wooster Uni- 
versity for the past six summer sessions and had 
removed to that city before there was any expecta- 
tion of this appointment. He is especially pre- 
pared for notable success in economics, sociology 
and government. 


RECORD-BREAKING BOYS AND GIRLS 

The year that has just closed broke more re- 
cords educationally than any year that went be- 
fore it. The most easily specified triumphs of the 
year were the yield of corn by boys’ clubs and 
tomatoes by girls’ clubs. We gladly give the 
government’s official record of the leaders. It is 
interesting to see to what an extent the South is 
leading in these record breaking activities. 

Of the corn club boys, Walker Lee Dunson of 
Alexander City, Alabama, not only leads the 
country ‘but has broken the record for corn pro- 
duction. Walker raised 232.7 bushels on a single 
acre at a cost of only 19.9 cents per bushel. This 
exceeds the previous record of 228.75 bushels at a 
cost of forty-two cents per bushel, held by Jerry 
Moore of South Carolina. The second corn 
club boy this year is J. Jones Polk, of Prentiss, 
Miss., with 214.9 bushels, raised at a cost of 21.4 
cents per bushel, and the third was J. Ray Cam- 
eron, Kinston, N. C., with 190.4 bushels, raised at 
a cost of 33.25 per bushel. 

Of the girls, the leader in canning and tomato 
work in the South is Miss Clyde Sullivan, of Ous- 
ley, Ga., who put up 2,464 cans out of a yield of 
5,354 pounds of tomatoes. The second place wiil 
probably go to Miss Lizzie Kelley, of Union, 
South Carolina, with a yield of 4, 375 pounds of 
tomatoes, and third place apparently will go to 
Miss Lucy F. Bale, Augusta, New Jersey, who 
raised 3,980 pounds of tomatoes. Agnes Fridell 


| of Cedar Falls, Iowa, with 3,403 pounds and Isabel 


Davis, Summerfield, Florida, are also among the 
girls who have high yields for their tomato 
patches. 


LARGER USE OF SCHOOLHOUSES 

Whatever our prejudices may be, school build- 
ings are to be very generally used by the public, 
and in a variety of ways. The only stand that we 
seem likely to make successfully is that such use 
shall not interfere with the school exercises. It 
is not certain that that stand will be permanently 
made successfully. It is an even chance that there 
will be occasions when the school building will be 
desired by the public and the schools will be dis- 


_missed to accomodate the public. 


Many cities ‘have arranged for the public use of 
school buildings for lectures that are educational 
in their nature. Now New York City opens its 
school buildings “whenever they are not needed 
by the school” for anything and everything that 
is not offensive to the public generally. Enter- 
tainments and dances are assumed to be the chief 
uses to which they will be put. The charge will 
range from $2.00 an occasion to $30.00, the price 
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for the Washington Irving Auditorium. Cob 
lections may be taken to defray expenses or an ad- 
mission fee may be charged. The janitors are the 
chief beneficiaries. 


A BRILLIANT REACTIONARY 


Weare using in this issue for the delectation 
of those of our friends who weary of much of the 
progressive spirit, a paper with many clever hints 
at the progressives in education. Superintendent I, 
Harvey Witherspoon of Gaffney, South Carolina, 
has a keen sense of the ludicrous and the art of 
making reactionary sentiments delightiul reading 
even for progressives. It is not only delightfuily 
refreshing for reactionaries to read such a paper, 
but it is a wholesome experience for progressive 
enthusiasts to see themselves as others see them. 


WOMEN AND THE STATE 


The School Voters’ League of Boston an- 
nounces a series of Saturday morning lectures, on 
subjects of educational and sociological interest, 
to be given at Ford Hall, on eight consecutive 
Saturdays, from October 24, to December 12, in- 
clusive. The lectures will begin at 10.45 a. m., and 
ne be followed by a period of questions from the 

oor. 

The lecturers will be as follows: October 24, 
Mary Antin; 31, Earl Barnes, November 7; Mar- 
garet Slattery; 14, Mrs. Mary Churen Terrell of 
Washington, D. C.; 21, Leslie Willis Sprague, 
Chicago; 28, Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth; Dec- 
ember 5, President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College; 12, Norman Hapgood of Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


MR. BARDEEN’S GOOD WORDS 


Mr. C. W. Bardeen has edited the School Bul- 
letin for forty years and in the September issue 
he has massed hundreds of good things said about 
him by good men. It is a joy to know that he has 
been saving, while alive the good things said about 
him while he is alive, and has printed them about 
himself while he is alive. That’s our theory of 
good things. Nixon Waterman has well said: “A 
rose to the living is more than sumptuous wreaths 
to the dead.” 


a 


The Danish pavilion at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition at San Francisco in 1915, 
wil be a reproduction of the old Castle Kronberg 
at Elsinore, made famous by Shakespeare as the 
scene of his tragedy Hamlet. 


Dr. William Osler, of Oslerizing fame, has at 
sixty-five accepted a colonelency in the British 
army and has gone to the front. His “done at 
forty” does not look like a serious pronounce- 
ment. 


The schools high and low are ardently enlisted 
in the Peace cause. No section of the United 
States is luke warm. 

February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 

College enrollment is much greater than ever 
before. 
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THE HOODLUM PROBLEM 


ERASMUS WILSON 


What is to be done with the bad boy, or for 
him, or to him? He is here, has been here for a 
long time, and is likely to continue for years to 
come. Educators started in with him, and still 
have him on their hands. 

The hoodlum problem is a phase of the univer- 
sal boy problem, and probably its worst phase. It 
is from the hoodlum branch that we get our worst 
citizens, for it is there that disrespect for law and 
order is talked and taught. 

Anyone not familiar with our social conditions, 
reading about our school system, and what is 
claimed for it, could not believe it possible that 
the bad boy, much less the hoodlum, could possibly 
exist in this country. 

When this is put up to our educators they im- 
mediately cast it back upon the home thus refusing 
to give it serious consideration. 

As you know, the bad boy is here all right, and 
is developing into the hoodlum as in the past. 

This state of affairs does not promise well for 
the citizenship of the country, and as the stability 
of the government depends upon the character 
and spirit of its citizens, the general outlook is not 
as bright and encouraging as might be desired. 

And all because our educators and religious 
teachers have not been able to solve the hoodlum 
problem, which problem, as you know, includes 
the bad boy question. 

It is gratifying, however, to interested onlookers 
to see that prominent educators are beginning to 
recognize the seriousness of this problem, and to 
speak up in meeting to call attention to it. 

The old-fashioned educator calls it heresy for 
anyone to differ from him concerning school mat- 
ters. But the fact that the word heresy has lost 
much of its terror, emboldens those who feel in- 
clined to speak out in meeting. 


Let them speak out loudly, and let the people 
demand a solution of the hoodlum problem. 

The annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association held in-St. Paul recently was a live 
one, as compared with stately affairs of former 
years, there being several live wires woven into the 
bunch, which persisted in giving off sparks, some 
of which singed the moss of some of the old timers. 

You may have read in the daily papers 
extracts from speeches that sizzled, such as 
the following from the catchy address of Dr. 
Francis, superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, 
who is rated as one of the progressive educators 
of the times: 

“We are dragging out the souls of our boys and 
girls by telling them to learn so many pages a day 
of matter that means nothing to them in practical 
life.” 

The hall rang with applause when Dr. Francis 
shouted. 
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“God bless the girl who refuses to study algebra 
—a study that has caused many girls to lose their 
souls, 

“Give our girls courses in costume designing 
instead of mathematics and life and art and mor- 
ality and godliness will mean more to them. There 
is more art in one well selected and well made gar- 
ment than in all the art galleries of Europe.” 

This speech not only set those who heard it to 
talking, but has set people everywhere Over the 
country to talking, and the last of it will not be 
heard for a long time. 


You may have wondered what benefit algebra 


_ would be to your daughter whom you were prepar- 


ing for a domestic life. And you may have pitied 
her as she sat night after night poring over prob- 
lems that did not interest her further than to pass 
examinations. 

Many of you can recall how worried and tired 
your daughters became trying to get lessons they 
could not understand, much less see how or where 
they could be of any practical use to them. 

It is this sort of work that tires and disgusts 
pupils and drives them out of school just at the 
time when they would be most benefited by practi- 
cal teaching. 

Possibly our educators can stop this deplor- 
able rush of pupils away from school at such a 
critical period in the life of the boy and girl who 
must work their ways through life—Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times, 


FOOTBALL ETHICS 


ALFRED E, STEARNS 
[Inthe Atlantic.]} 


For some unexplained reason, football seems to 
have developed a code of ethics of its own. Under 
this strange code, practices which in plain 
language can be called nothing less than base, de- 
ceitful and dishonorable, have been born, and 
have grown with mushroomlike rapidity. Like 
the unscrupulous lawyer, the football player has 
seemingly come to believe that his business is to 
circumvent the laws of the game, not to obey 
them. And with all the natural cleverness and re- 
sourcefulness of youth he has made wonderful 
progress. To outwit the umpire; to gain his 
point and further the success of hi8 team by foul 
means if necessary; even to accomplish his pur- 
pose by disabling an opponent,—these are the 
daily accompaniments of our football games. 

I am not here referring to those frequent in- 
fringements of the playing rules which are con- 
stantly penalized and yet are so often the result 
of mere thoughtlessness or hot-headedness. These 
can be explained and generally corrected. But 
the evils of which I speak are clearly defined. They 
are planned deliberately, studied carefully, and 
practiced to just that extent that the laxity af 
umpires and the difficulty of detection render 
possible. 


—Mal cammina 
Qual si fa danno del ben fare altruii—Dante, Paradiso, VI, I3I-2 
“He treads an ill path who considers the good deeds of others an injury to him- 


self.” 
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AN OUTLINE OF fARITHMETIC LEARNING—(l).) 
—— 


which both ai- 
8 18 28 38 48 58 68 78 88 98dends are even 


numbers. In the 
9 19 29 39 49 59 69 79 8Y 99 second set both 


addends are odd 
10 20 30 40 50 60 ‘70 80 90 100 numbers. In the 


CHART OF NINES. third set one of the 
addends is even 


the other odd. Subtraction is taughtas the finding of a 
missing addend, by the method shown on pages 37-40 
the California State Elementary Arithmetic. — 

Until the first set of additions and subtractions 
are so well mastered that every child, except those 
who are to be retarded, has “stood test’? upon 
them, the children are not allowed to begin mem- 
orizing those of the second set. This plan of di- 
viding the fundamental facts of numbers into por- 
tions which follow one another in indefinite or- 
der and of testing each child’s mastery of one por- 
tion before the next is taken up, is used through- 
out the grades in which these facts are learned. 
A primary book of number studies is used, at first 
as a reading book and later as a basis for pro- 
gressive written work. Before the books are 
given out, while the lesson sheets are still in use, 
the teacher prepares her class for the new diffi- 
culties of the book by teaching its first subjects 
conversationally, by carefully testing upon them 
and by strengthening the weak places which the 
tests disclose. 

The same plans of “teaching ahead,” of testing 
and of writing with individual advance are used 
through the grades. 

| FOURTH YEAR. 

Review and development of previous subjects. 
Tables of sevens, sixes and twelves. Long di- 
vision with divisors 11, 12, 110, 101, 120, 121, etc. 
After review of multiplication tables of nines divi- 
sor 91, 910, 911, 89, 891, etc., are used. Each table 
reviewed and used in connection with long divi- 
sion. United States Money. Bills and accounts, 
Elementary treatment of surface and boundary 
measurements, of ratio, factoring, multiples, can- 
cellation, small fractions, decimals, to hundredths. 

FIFTH YEAR. 

Elementary state text-book completed. Frac- 
tions and decimals. Ratio and proportion with 
special reference to problems arising in manual 
training and domestic science. Fractions as per 
cents. Interest. Denominate numbers. Angles. 
Roman notation. 

In the number stories of this grade, stress is 
laid upon simple reasoning based upon the child’s 
intuitions of number and upon his understanding 
of simple business affairs. Continued number 
stories, (problems involving two steps) are given. 
Those processes of written work, the reason for 
which the child can be led to discover, are ac- 


_counted for. Others are given simply as processes 


leading to desired results, no attempt being made 
to force knowledge of the underlying principles 
into the immature mind. 

Formal analyses, as given in the models of the 
book, are shown as fine logical ways of reasoning, 
to be carefully considered but not memorized. 


SIXTH YEAR. 

The advanced arithmetic is begun and its gen- 
eral course of work followed. 

The idea of per cent. as a fraction, and the many 
convenient ways of using aliquot parts of 100 are 
brought out in conversational exercises. 

Rapid drill upon such fractions and games which 
test accuracy and speed in their use are an im- 
portant part of the anticipatory work of the grade. 
The number stories deal largely with gain and loss, 
the ratio of these to cost and its expression in 
per cent. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 


Percentage and its applications. Only the 
practical side of the subject is shown. Problems 
which involve situations not occuring in’ actual 
business are not given. A typical problem of the 
kind omitted is: “Mr. A. was given $4,000 to in- 
vest for his employer; after deducting his com- 
mission of three per cent. Find investment and 
commission.” 

The construction and measurements of the sur- 
faces and solids considered in the chapter on men- 
suration are much easier for seventh grade children 
than problems relating to business conditions of 
which they have no first hand knowledge. For 
this reason some work in mensuration is taken up 
in the seventh grade and many applications of 
percentage to business are postponed until the 
eighth grade. 

EIGHTH YEAR. 


Mensuration. Powers and Roots. Longitude 
and Time. Applications of percentage to busi- 
ness. 

Pupils are set to studying the actual conditions 
of the business and industrial life of the commun- 
ity. They are led to reason upon the facts thus. 
obtained and to make calculations upon them. 

As another means of relating their work in 
arithmetic to daily life, pupils are set to compos- 
ing stories in which the receipts and expenditures 
of an individual or a family are traced and calcu- 
lated for a period of time. The plans used are 
similar to those suggested in the Brookman pam- 
phlet. Family Expense Account,” D. C, 
Heath & Co. These stories include transac- 
tions so numerous and diverse that all the ordin- 
ary applications of percentage are involved. 

By their rapid advance some groups secure 
time for a term or more of work in elementary 
algebra. 


VOCATION STUDY 

Twin Falls, Idaho, High School, O. M. Elliot, 
superintendent and Mr. Jones, principal, is making 
aremarkable application of the modern principle of 
vocational guidance and study. There are fifty- 
two students in the senior class and each student 
studies elaborately some one occupation taking all 
needed time and having all possible help, in time 
presenting as a thesis the result of the study. 

After a general introductory statement regard- 
ing the oceupation, trade or professior, he treats 
of the personal qualifications necessary, physi- 
cal, mental and natural; preparation and expense 
of such preparation; possibilities of profit, enjoy-. 
ment, and service, and finally the drawbacks are 
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presented. The following are the lines of voca- 
tional activities studied:— 

Journalism, Oratory and Dramatic Art, Libra- 
rian, Teacher, Missionary, Settlemert Worker, 
Minister. 

oy M..C, An or Y. W. C, A. Physica! Director 
. or Secretary. 

Designer, Interior Decorator. 

Cartoonist, Photography. 

Musician, Artist, Architect, 
dener. 

Nursing, Pharmacy, Veternarian. 

Zoologist, Economist 

Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Surgeon, Optician. 

Railway Transportation. 

Army, Navy, Consular Service, Civil Service. 

Real Estate. 

Forestry, Poultryman, Dairyman, Horticulture, 
Apiculture, General Agriculture. 

Banking, Bookkeeping, Advertising Expert, 
Salesman, Stenographer, Auctioneer. 

Textile Expert, Taxidermist, Minerolcgist, Me- 
chanical Engineer, Electrical Engineer, Civil En- 
gineer, Mining Engineer, Chemical Engineer, 
Sanitary Engineer, Hydraulic Engineer, Under- 
taker. 


Landscape Gar- 


a a 


President W. B. Bizzell, who 
fora number of years has di- 
rected the affairs of the Cel- 
lege ef Industrial Arts, the 
State schoo] for women, bas 
just been tendered the presi- 
dency of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 
Doctor Bizzell will begin his 
duties at College as soon as he 
is relieved hy the Board of Re- 
gents from the work connected 
with his present position. 
The College of Industrial Arts 
has grown during Doctor Biz- 
zell’s administratioa, from 
about twe hundred students to 
mere than six hundred, and it 
is predicted by his friends that 
his call to the presidency o 
this College will usher in anew 
era for that iuastitution. 


TEACHERS AND WOMEN TEACHERS 
[Resolution, N. E. A.] 

The Association recognizing the place of the 
teacher in our system of education declares its be- 
lief that salaries should be increased and adjusted 
to the standards of living required of American 
teachers; to the demands for professional edu- 
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cation and improvement by study and travel ;:and 
to the standards of teaching efficiency demanded 
both by the needs of the schools and public senti- 
ment. The Association recognizing the importance 
of the education and training of teachers in the pro- 
fession as well as for it, approves an intelligent 
sympathetic and careful supervision of teachers 
in the rural schools. The attention of the country 
is directed to the beneficient effects following the 
establishment of a system of teachers’ pensions 
in many parts of the country and the extension 
of the system as rapidly as possible is most cor- 
dially commended. Experience has demonstrated 
that sound economy underlies a sabbatical year’s 
leave of absence for travel and study in many of 
the institutions of higher learning. The plan is 
commended to public school authorities with a re- 
commendation that at least half-pay be provided. 
Attention is also directed to the obvious fact that 
the great majority of the teachers in our puflic 
schools are women, and that this situation, as 
well as the interests involved, requires a larger 
representation of women in the office of superin- 
tendent, principal and on boards of education. 
The Association regards efficiency and merit, 
rather than sex, as the principle on which ap- 
pointments and selections should be made, and 
therefore declares itself in favor of fhe political 
equality of the sexes and equal pay for equal ser- 
vice. A democratic system of education recog- 
nizes merit and fitness as the supreme tests for 
public service. 


LITTLE FOLKS OF MANY LANDS* 


BY IDA M. BURDG 
Riverside, California 

In our work with “Little Folks of Many Lands,” 
we find it not only an _ excellent, reader, but a 
great aid in spelling, writing, drawing and sloyd, 
besides being the basis of most of our work in his- 
tory, geography, language and nature work or the 
study of plant and animal life. 

All children enjoy trips and so we take an imag- 
inary trip to these various countries.. We choose 
our route and pack our imaginary suit cases or 
trunks with the particular things we need for that 
trip and country. Many children have never been 
on long trips and, consequently, we have a great 
many pictures showing them how it looks on 
sleeper, diner, observation car, dressing rooms, 
etc. We also have many pictures of steamers, 
showing the various rooms, the ways of getting 
on the steamer, the manner of passing the time on 
board, etc. 

The size of. the ship is learned by comparison 
to a city block or some known building; the time 
it takes to make the journey and the distance to 
those countries are also estimated, thus showing 
them a little the size of the earth. 

After arriving we visit the people in their homes 
see how they live, what they wear, what they ect, 
how they travel, and learn all we can about the 

This is also done by means of pictures whic 
have been collected and mounted. We form a 
circle and each child has a picture which he studies 


a*Ginn & Company, Boston, publishers 
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o looks at and then we pass them to the next so 
each child sees many pictures illustrating that 
country and people. We call this our picture show, 
and all enjoy going to it. 

These pictures are fastened up in the room to re- 
fer to when they read. By this time the pupils are 
eager to read what this book tells them of Yaba 
or Ikwa, and a stronger impression is made by 
the aid of the pictures in “Little Folks.” 

After reading the chapter in the book about 
any child, the teacher questions the pupils about 
that child and country as—Who is Yaba? Where 
does she live? What does she wear? What does 
she eat? What does her country look tike? etc. 

Then the pupils may ask questions of each 
other. This develops language, and they must 
think to question intelligently. Or a pupil may 
play he is Ikwa, and the children question him 
concerning his country and his mode of living. 

This book also admits of dramatization as the 
Indian sits on the floor with his back to the peo- 
ple and tells the story. 

After reading the chapter the pupils tell orally 


all about Yaba, then at the very beginning of 


second year work we write a composition story— 
the teacher writing on the board while the pupil 
tells what to say and how to write it. After writ- 
ing about two or three stories in this way the pu- 
pils write their own original stories, which, of 
course, the teacher corrects and lets them copy as 
corrected. These are copied and made into little 
books, which are more or less illustrated by pic- 
tures. We encourage the children to collect their 
pictures as it makes a deeper impression and leads 
them into “doing.” If enough pictures are not 
brought the teacher may mimeograph some and 
the children color them with their crayolas, either 
carrying out color schemes as representing the 
Dutch by blue, or by coloring as true as possible, 
from the book. 

1. Write stories and make booklets after read- 
ing book. 

2. Mlake posters. The teacher mimeographs 
pictures of the country, homes, people, animals or 
anything she desire and the pupils color, cut out 
and mount on large paper upon which they have 
drawn the sky, water and other background. The 
children are extremely interested in making these 
posters. 

3. Make dolls. The teacher mimeographs in out- 
line the picture of each child represented in the 
book and the pupils color, cut out and mount all 
upon one large piece of cardboard or keep as dolls. 

4. Make jointed and other animals found in the 
various countries. These the teacher may mimeo- 
graph, or the pupils mark around a copy and cut 
out. Use stiff cardboard of the right color as it 
makes it more real and adds to the attractiveness. 

5.The pupils make miniature houses, sleds, 
carts, dog teams, dress dolls and do a number of 
things in the sloyd line. 

6. The pupils may bring pictures, curios or ob- 
jects they may have from the countries studied, 
and make a curio corner. Every community has 
more or less material which the pupils gladly 
bring. 

7. An attractive part of an entertainment might 
le given by having pupils dressed up to represent 
the seven different countries, and recite or tell al] 
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about himself, recite a folk lore story, or sing a 
song representative of his nationality. This was 
carried out in part at a recent concert here in 
Riverside. 

I find the things that can be done with this book 
almost exhaustless but the above seven things we 


have carried out in our work with “Little Folks of 
Many Lands.” 


BOY SCOUTS.—(II.) 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President Emeritus of Harvard University. 


This promise, which every boy scout makes at 
the start, is short; but is covers a great deal of 
ground. The enlisting scout promises to do his 
duty to God and the country, and to obey the 
scout law. He promises also to be serviceable to 
other people, and to co-operate with others in 
helping other people. That is, indeed, a sound 
injunction to give any boy, a right promise for any 
boy to make. These are the duties on the com- 
mon discharge of which modern civilization, and 
especially American civilization, rests. This doc- 
trine of helping other people at all times is the real 
foundation of the democratic order. It was never 
more effectively stated, than by Pastor Robinson, 
and Elder Brewster in the fourth Reason for the 
proposed emigration of the Pilgrim Fathers :~ 
“We are knit together in a body in a most strict 
and sacred bond and covenant of the Lord, of the 
violation whereof we make great conscience, and 
by virtue whereof we do hold ourselves straitly 
tied to all care of each other’s good, and of the 
whole by every one, and so mutually.” 

Again, the scout promises to keep himself 
“physically strong.” If all boys made that pro- 
mise and kept it, the world would be a much 
happier place than it is now. “Mentally awake,”— 
that is just what a boy’s mind ought always to be, 
and an adult’s as well—“awake,” alert, ready for 
work, ready to observe, compare and reason. 
“Mentally awake”: is an admirable statement of 
the normal condition of a vigorous and promis- 
ing boy; and finally, “morally straight.” A boy 
can make no better promise than that, or win a 
better fulfilment of his promise when he becomes 
a man. 

It says in this promise that the boy will obey the 
scout law. What is that law is the all-important 
question. The law is divided into twelve sections, 
each of which describes a quality which a scout 
must strive to possess. I read the list of those 
twelve qualities. A scout must be trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, reverent. The scout 
thus promises to strive to attain to a fine list of 
virtues. That is the standard toward which the 
scout promises to strive. How old is the scout 
when he makes that promise? To promise to 
obey that law is to come under a Serious obli- 
gation. Therefore a scout cannot enter the or- 
ganzation until he has reached twelve years of age. 
He may stay in the corps up to the nineteenth 
year, or in exceptional cases, to the twentieth. 
This law he is to obey for six of the most impor- 
tant vears of his youth. Those are the formative 
vears for boys: for the character of most boys 
is determined for life between the ages of twelve 
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and eighteen. The moral character of most 
young men is determined before they reach the 
college age, as I have had innumerable occasions 
to observe. Of course, in college and afterwards 
young men add greatly to their serviceable 
powers, to their vigor of body, range of thought, 
and power of enjoyment; but the essentials of 
moral character are generally stored up by the 
time they are eighteen years old; and this storing 
up takes place during just the normal period of 
the boy scout’s service.—Address. 


EXHIBITS AT A RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE AT 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


During the Rural Life Conference, the following ex- 
hibits were installed:— 

The work of the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New York. 


The Corn Club work of the United States Depart-_ 


ment of Agriculture. 

Rural school improvement work in Virginia. 

Three sample traveling libraries, by the State Library 
Commission. 

The publications of the Sage Foundation, N. Y. City. 

Bird Piates—showing sixty Virginia summer birds, and 
Audubon free leaflets. 

Spraying apparatus and chemicals. 

Numerous fruit plates. 

Potato scab and its treatment, formaline method. 

Method of examining for impure seed, and chart of 
weed seed pictures. 

Seed testing box showing corn in process of testing 
by the individual ear method. 

Method of storing seed corn on the ear. 

Samples of the numerous products of corn. 

Wood work products from the Manual Training de- 
partment. 

Rope splices and knots, Manual Training. 

Handwork for primary grades, Manual Training. 

Corn stalk furniture from primary department, 
Manassas Public Schools. 

Dietetic exhibit of numerous human foods showing 
food equivalents, accompanied by food charts, in 
Domestic Economy, Summer School. 

Study of textiles and tests of adulteration of cotton, 
silk and wool. 

Exhibit of garments made by pupils. 

Exhibit of costumes used in national games and folk 
dances of the old world, games department of the 
Summer School. 

Kitchen cabinet. 

Fireless cooker, bread mixer, sanitary garbage can, 
coffee percolator, aluminum ware, modern stove, sani- 
tary milk pail and other conveniences. 

Garden cultivator, Acme pulverizer, and other garden 
tools from Summer School garden. 

Tubular milk separator, bucket sprayer, scales and 
manure spreader. 

Modern iron stanchion, and milk scales. 

Alfalfa chart, and legume chart with samples of 
legume nodules. 

A rural school exhibit, by Summer School education 
classes of Dr. M. T. Scudder, including many models, 
such as:— 

(a) Model ot playground with eleven pieces of ap- 
paratus for fifteen Or more games. 

(b) Homemade black boards. 

(c) New form of individual desk chairs. 

(d) Work bench and set of tools. 

(e) Jacketed stove with removable jacket. 
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(f) Emergency kit and case. 

(g) Full size model of bag ball, bull board, grow- 
mets, shuttle cocks, rackets, etc. 

(h) Duplicating apparatus—and hictograph formula. 

(i) Charts for calendars, weather, agriculture les- 
sons, farm appliances, homemade maps, arithmetic, 
water supply, corn products, seed chart, etc. 

(}) Homemade inks of many colors. 

(k) Homemade book case with curtains. 

(1) Cord work, knots, mats, paper drinking cups. 

(m) Homemade framing for school pictures, 

(n) Model bulletin board. 

(o) Window plauie, for colored windows. 

(p) Relief maps made with plasticine. 

TRAINING VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


ln view of the growing interest in the vocational 
guidance of boys and girls in the public schools and the 
consequent need of competent trained advisers for this 
work, the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, is offering this year a course for vocational 
counselors. It is a _ full-time course covering an 
academic year and will be of a distinctly practical nature. 
Miss Florence M. Jackson, director of the Union’s Ap- 
pointment Bureau and vocational counselor. for Smith 
and Wellesley Colleges, will have general supervision of 
the course and Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, professor of 
economics at Simmons College and director of the De- 
partment of Research at the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, will be in charge of the investigations. 
Candidates will be chosen according to their fitness for 
the work. Tuition scholarships will be awarded to a 
limited number for the first year, which opens 
October 1. 

The purpose of the course is to provide a knowledge 
of industry, of methods of industrial investigation and 
use of statistics which form the proper foundation for 
vocational guidance; to supply other training valuable 
for vocational advisers; and to afford a means for the 
practical application of principles and methods studied. 

The curriculum includes instruction in general and 
applied psychology, education, economics, _ statistical 
methods, and laws relating to child labor, A study will 
be made of vocational guidance methods in use in the 
United States and Europe, and opportunity will be af- 
forded for observation and nractice in the various com- 
mercial employment agencies in Boston, as well as in 
the Union’s vocational bureau. This work will be 
supplemented by lectures and discussions upon the 
theories of vocational guidance. An important part 
of the training is the direction in industrial and _ social 
investigation and methods of handling and interpreting 
data. 

The course will be of particular value to teachers 
and social workers: The vocational activities con- 
ducted by the Union, through its department of voca- 
tional advice and placement, its normal courses in 
vocational training, its research library, and social 
work departments, give a practical background for 
such training. The Union occupies a foremost place 
among organizations engaged in vocational work for 
women. And this new undertaking is in line with its 
ether endeavors to broaden their educational and in- 
dustrial opportunities. 

M. D., Indiana: To me the Journal of Education 
seems the best all around educational paper that has 
come under my observation. It furnishes the latest in 
all work of the profession and gives such a broad out- 
look. I do not want to fail to receive a single number. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL, ITS ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND EXTENSION WITH EX- 
AMPLES AND INTERPRETATIONS OF SIGNI- 
FICANT MOVEMENTS. Edited by Charles Hughes 
Johnston, Ph. D., University of Illinois. New York: 
—— Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 847 pp. Price, 


is is a complete, adequate and masterful treatment 
of all sides of the “Modern High School,” which is sup- 
planting the traditional high school. There have been 
other brilliant discussions of special phases of the 
modern high school problems, but this is more, it is a 
genuine demonstration of the success of all modern pur- 
poses and achievements in American high schools. No 
one man could give such an elaborate, intelligent, satisfy- 
ing discussion as is here given by thirty masters of the 
various -+high sschool problems. Of these five are from 
Massachusetts, three from New York, four from Michi- 
an, five from Illinois, one from Indiana, five from 
ansas, one each from Wisconsin, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Washington, D. C. There are twelve 
from universities and colleges, six from high schools, 
four from normal schools, one state superintendent, two 
are city superintendents, five are specialists not irf 
school work. 

The topics discussed are the social administration of 
the high school; the high school as a social enterprise; 
its legal status; as a business enterprise; relation to 
elementary schools; relation to higher institutions; re- 
lation to industrial life; socialized curriculums; relation 
to the family; direction of study; school study versus 
home study; home and school association; co-operative 
agencies; social character of high school; improvement 
of teachers in service; social activities of students; ath- 
letics; debating activities; journalistic activities; frater- 
nities; as a social centre; continuation work; use of 
library; vocational guidance; avocational guidance; 
hygiene; as art centre; moral agencies and religious life. 

It is a large book, 850 pages, but it is virtually twenty 
books in one. It is reliable in its statements because 
each writer confines himself to the features with which 
he is entirely familiar. It is vigorous in style because 
each writer has a message upon a subject that he cham- 
pions, and it is admirably written, because every sen- 
tence has the literary guarantee of the editor whose own 
work here and everywhere is in choice English. 


STATE AND COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATION. By Elwood P. Cubberley, Professor 
of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
257 pp. Price, $1.25. . 

Professor Cubberley has written the “Utopia” of edu- 
cational literature. His “State and County Educa- 
tional Reorganization” is an exposition of the revised 
constitution, a school code of the hypothetical state of 
Osceola. The state is supposed to locate somewhere 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, and to contain a few 
large manufacturing and commercial cities, a number 
of small cities and large and important rural and agri- 
cultural interests, and one of average wealth. It is 
further supposed to have become clearly conscious of 
the need and purpose of public education and to have 
resolutely set out to perfect an administrative organi- 
zation for its schools capable of meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the future. Imagine the opportunity 
for a keen student of educational problems who has in 
all his work had to meet the restrictions and limita- 
tions of communities steeped in educational tradition 
and not “clearly conscious of the need and purpose of 
public education!” Osceola has abolished the district 
system of school administration for a county unit 
system, under which rapid educational progress may be 
made. The essential features of the Constitution and 
Code are a strong state administrative educational or- 
ganization, possessed of strong centralized power ex- 
cept in matters of purely local concern; the elimination 
of party politics from the selection and retention of ex- 
pert educational officers; the uniting of the library and 
the school, and provision for making the school the 
community center; provision for industrial and agri- 
cultural education; the poling of costs with a view to 
equalizing the burdens of maintenance; enough local 
independence so that each supervisory unit may make 
independent progress; a “follow-up system” to keep 
teachers professionally alive; and a clear statement of 
the relation between state and non-state educational 
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effort. Professor Cubberley’s ideas are so suggestive 
in this unique setting that they will be set forth in 


greater detail in later issues of the Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By C. M. Bookman, 
formerly of High School of Commerce, Columbus, 
Ohio. New York: American Book Company. Cloth, 
12 mo. 250 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

With the passing of the years, business finds itself fac- 
ing new problems. Within a very few years problems 
relating to manual training, parcel post, railroad rates, 
postal savings* banks, a new tariff bill, a new Federal 
banking law, and other new things have arisen, with 
which the business man must be acquainted or be handi- 
capped. So Mr. Bookman’s’ voltime is very timely, not 
only dealing with the older forms of business that alter 
but little from decade to decade, but also treating with 
the newer problems, that are incident to the immediate 
present. The mateérial and the methods are selected 
from actual business affairs. The author is abundantly 
capable to prepare such a work. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Roy Davis, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, 
and Clarence H. Lingham. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 310 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The new school spirit which is crystalizing in voca- 

tional preparation and guidance has one of its chief 

beneficial results in the emphasis of preparation for the 
effective use of whatever is learned in the essential 
school subjects. Teaching grammar merely for the sake 
of teaching grammar is more interesting for the 
teacher than for the students. Comparatively few boys 
and girls even in high schools have the linguistic taste 
sufficiently developed to find interest enough in the sub- 
ject to get much education from the study of grammar, 
but when the rules and principles of grammar and cor- 
rect spelling are given a business and vocational setting 
they may become intensely interesting to a boy or girl. 

It is as significant to the teacher as to the pupil to have 

some sensible end in view in both teaching and learning. 
“Business English and Correspondence,” by Roy 

Davis and Clarence H. Lingham of Boston is one ot 

the best contributions yet made to the vocalization of 

essential subjects. They rob grammar of its stilted 
artificiality, of its scholastic mystification, and make it 
as real to the pupils as business itself, as vital as dealing 
with their mates in their own games. All minimum es- 
sentials of grammar for business is put into less than 
fifty pages, and business spelling and skillful use of 
words in less than forty pages, fundamental principles of 
composition in less than fifty, and half the book is de- 

voted to all kinds of applications in business practice. A 

most valuable book in its aims and achievements. 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, ITS CAUSES AND CON- 
SEQUENCES. By Henry Herbert Goddard, Ph. D., 
Vineland, New Jersey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 600 pp. Price, $4.00 
net. 

No one now attempts to challenge the leadership of 
Dr. Goddard in the wholesome study of the feeble- 
minded from the standpoint of scientific and_ skillful 
utilization of whatever intellect they have at command. 
In this great work are forty plates, showing pictures of 
more than 120 feeble-minded people, a collection of 
much greater interest and value than any other ever 
presented in any study. 

The special study in this notable volume is of the 
causes of feeble-mindedness. While it is sure to be 
primarily a book for specialists and scientists who will 
revel in its revelations, it is of increasing interest to lay- 
men in the home and school. We here simply call at- 
tention to the book for any adequate review thereof 
would require columns for any chapter in the 600 pages. 
We hope to have many studies of individual chapters for 
the enlightenment and enjoyment of our readers, but for 
the present we merely announce the appearance of the 
most valuable book of its class in the English language. 


THE ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC. 
ELEMENTARY BOOK. By Georgia Alexander. 
Edited by John Dewey. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 

This is an exceptionally attractive combination of 
authorship and editorship, the one being an eminent 
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principal and text-book author, the other one. of the 

most vital, wholesome and _ brilliant pedagogical phil- 

osophers of the day, and this result of their experience 
and theories is a bock of ideals realized in the promo- 
tion of efficiency in the teaching of elementary number. 

From the first lesson in a play grocery store through 

Jessons on the milkman, blacksmith, farmer, marketman 

and various other industries, amusements and excusions 

in various countries, the child learns adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying and dividing through most attractive 
examples and very simple problems. 

DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 
Edited by Allan F, Westcott, United States Naval 
Academy. Cloth. 529 pp. Price, 40 cents. : 

ESSAYS FROM ADDISON AND STEELE. Edited 
by Professor Herbert V. Abbott of Smith College. 
Cloth. 360 pp. Price, 30 cents. : 

SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited 
by Professor William A. Neilson of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Chicago and New York: Scott, Foreman & Co. 
Cloth. 214 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Here are three publications, edited for school use, 
and part of the Lake English Classics Series under the 
general superintendence of Professor Damon of Brown 
University. The first-named is a charming story of the 
sea, dating from the early days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Every chapter is full of interest even to lands- 
men, but especially so to men of the sea. A copy of it 
was given by the English Government to every sailor in 
the British fleet. It still holds a leading place in litera- 
ture. The second-named contains the brilliant essays of 
Addison and Steele from the Tattler and Spectator. In 
them are the choicest examples of British prose. The 
last-named is the pathetic drama of Romeo and Juliet by 
Shakespeare, a masterpiece. Each of these volumes has 
a fine introduction by the gifted editors, giving the story 
of the original author’s life and place in literature. They 
are a welcome addition to the Lake Series. 


MAKERS OF THE NATION. By Fannie E. Coe, 
teacher in Boston Normal School. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12 mo. 384 pp. 
Iilustrated. Price, 56 cents. 

In this work, prepared especially for boys and girls of 
the fifth grade—the author gleans from the history of 
America the choicest stories, of frontiersmen, states- 
men, inventors, business men, soldiers, etc. and ar- 
tanges them in fine form for historical reading. The 
style is cf a high grade, at once clear, dramatic, vivid, 
just such a style that the pupils will understand and ap- 
preciate. The pictures faithfully represent the times 
with which the text is dealing. The author believes in 
the moral value of history, that there is a reverence due 
to the memory of noble leaders, and that the child-mind 
is likely to be healthily influenced by being in the com- 
pany through their reading of strong, forceful men who 
have shared in the making of the nation. 


JULIUS STINDE’S DIE FAMILIE BUCHHOLZ. 
Edited by G. H. Clarke, M. A., Cambridge, England. 
University Press. Cloth. 85 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This edition of Part I of Stinde’s “Buchholz Family” 

is intended for use on the direct method of pupils who 

have completed at least their first course in German. 

Accordingly the editorial apparatus is entirely in Ger- 

man, including a short sketch of the author, grammati- 

cal exercises, and outlines for free composition. The 
exercises are based on the corresponding sections of the 
text, and consist of questions on the narrative, and on 
the use of words and phrases, and drill in accidence, 
syntax, and word-formation. A German-English vocab- 
tlary is supplied for the use of those who desire it. 

The suitability of the text is attested by the popularity 
of the storv both in Germany, where eighty-nine edi- 
tions have been published, and in the rest of Europe. 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS. By Mary Frances 
Blaisdell, illustrated by Eugenie Wireman. Cloth. 
188 pp. 50 cents. 

BEHIND THE BIG GLASS WINDOW. By Louise 
Robinson, with illustrations by Clara E. Atwood 
Cloth. 128 pp. Price 50 cents. 

Roston: Little, Brown & Company. 

_ These are very catchy children’s stories with exceed- 

ingly attractive full page illustrations in color. “Pretty 

Polly Flinders” is Miss Blaisdell’s sixth book for little 

people. In this book Miss Blaisdell attaches her stories 

to those universally known by children because these 

Stories tell what the Three Bears did after Silver Lock’s 
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experience; where the Three Kittens found their mite 
tens; what Chicken Little didvaiter she got into Foxy 
Lox’ys den; what became of Little Red Hen;,who., lived 
in the House that Jack, Built, and a lot of other things 
that interest children from five to seven. ’ 


HARPER’S BOOK FOR YOUNG GARDENERS. 
By A. Hyatt Verrill.. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
ublishers. Cloth. Illustrated. 390 pp. $1.50 net. 
early every school has one teacher at least who sees 
the immense value of garden work of some sort for the 
children who will take an interest—and there are few 
who will not-but these willing teachers are seldom well 
equipped to take the young gardeners along in the work 
in the best way. Some such book as this new one of 
Harper’s has been needed to tell how to make the best 
use of a little land. Mr. Verrill is not only thoroughly 
familiar with the gardening situation but he understands 


how the appeal to children must be made. The book is 
well illustrated. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. By Willis E. Tower, 
of Englewood High School, Chicago; Charles H. 
Smith, of Hyde Park High School, Chicago; and 
Charles M. Turton, of Bowen High School, Chica- 
go. Philadelphia: P Blackiston’s Son & Co. 12 mo. 
Cloth. 425 Illustrations. 466 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A feature of this very complete volume is that it 
comes irom the practical experience of three au- 
thors, each of whom is at the head of the department 
of physics in a high school. This keeps to the assur- 


ance that in the preparation of the text, the experience, ° 


needs and interests of the pupil have been kept con- 
stantly in mind. Simplicity—as far as possible on such a 
subject is emphasized. The text is divided into seventy- 
seven sections, each section containing material enough 
for one recitation. A list of exercises is placed at the end 
of the different sections, for the students’ testing and 
for the teacher’s choice of problems. The phenomena 
constantly appearing to the student, such as the diffu- 
sion of gases, the evaporation of liquids, expansion of 
bodies when heated, capillary action, and many others, 
are first considered because most familiar; and the sec- 
covered considerable ground and is ready for the more 


tions on mechanics are postponed until the student has 
difficult task. 


THREE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND 
MODERN EUROPE 


By Witi1aM Stearns Davis and Norman 8, 
McKEnNpDRICK 
“The Davis text is by far the clearest statement of the 
essentials of the world’s history since 800 that I have 
everread. I know of no better tor preparatory schovuls.”” 
J. O. Cook, Teacher of History, High School, Holyoke, 
Mass. $/,59 net. Postpaid. 


THE BUSINESS LETTER 
By Ion E. Dwyer 


“l am delighted with the book on the Business Letter 
which yeu recently sent me. { cannot speak too strongly 
ofits practical, modern handling of the subject.”—Miss 
Susan 8. Sheridan, Head of the English Department 
High School, New Haven, Conn. $1.00 net. Postpaid. 


MODERN PROSE AND POETRY FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Marcaret AsHMUN 


Selections from such writers as F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Mary Johnston, Mary Antin, William Deun Howells, 
Dallas Lore Sharp, John Muir, John Burroughs, Henry 
James, Woodrow Wilson, etc., es, ecially adapted for 
use in the early high school years. 25 cents net. Postpadd. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 

these contributions should 

short and comprehensive. Copy 

ould be received not later than the 
eenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


OCTOBER 


6-11: Society of American Indians, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Dr. Sherman Colidge, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pres. 


9%: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Greenfield. Mrs. 

; 8s uise 3 
Greenfield, sec’y. 


6-17: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
enden argare ter 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. — 


16: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. City Hall, Worcester. 
Superintendent John C. Gray, Chic- 
opee, sec’y. 


16-17: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Eau Claire. 
Supervising Principal D. A. Swartz, 
Mondovi, Wisconsin, pres. 


20-22: New York State Council of 
Superintendents. Troy. Superin- 
tendent A. R. Brubacher, Schenec- 
tady, pres.; Superintendent George 
Elmendorf, Herkimer, sec’y. 


21-23: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Bismarck. R. Travis, 
Mayville, pres. W. E. Parsons, Bis- 
marck, sec’y. 


21-23: National Housing Conferen 
Minneapolis. Under direction o 
the National Housing Association, 
10 Bast 22a@ Street, New York City. 


21-24: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
elation, St. Paul. . Miss Blizabeth 
Hall, assistant superintendent, 
Minneapolis, pres. 


23: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Hartford and New Haven. 


23-24: Central Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Merrill. Superintend- 
ent R. A. Brandt, Antigo, chairman 
executive committee, 


29-30: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Portland. H. A. Allan, Aug- 
usta, sec’y. 


29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence. John F. 
Deering, Arctic, R. L, sec’y. 


30: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 
Pitcher, pres. 


30: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield. 
Walter E. Gushee, Ludlow, pres.; 
Miss Anna E. Powers, North Wil- 
braham, sec’y. 


30: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Ford Hall, Boston, 
Superintendent John C. Davis, Can- 
ton, pres. | 


NOVEMBER, 


5-7: Iowa State Teachers’. Association. 
Sixtieth Annual _ Session. 
Oo. E. Smith, Indianola, 
sec’y. 


6: Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent H, R, Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 


land Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 


fessor Walter allou Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, 
ROL, sec’y. 
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6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Kate A. McHugh, Omeha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md, executive secretary. Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, Baltimore, 
president. 


23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Superintend- 
ent A. R. Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres.; R. A. Searing, North Tona- 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago ormal College, 
sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 

17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. 8. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. An unusually 
strong list of speakers is announced 
for the meeting of the Maine 
Teachers’ Association in Portland, 
October 30-31. While programs of 
other years have included some of 
the best known educators cof the 
country, the group of out of state 
speakers for the coming conven- 
tion is fully as strong as for any pre- 
ceeding meeting. 

At the general session of Thursday 
evening, Principal William Mc- 
Andrew of the Washington Irving 
High School, New York City, will 
speak. Mr. McAndrew is no stranger 
to Maine school men as he has pre- 
viously appeared at the superinten- 
dent’s conference at Castine. 
He made a_ great hit there 
and his choice as a speaker for 
the Teachers’ Convention meets with 
the most enthusiastic approval in the 
part of those who have previously 
heard him. His subject as announced 
is “Teachers Made Over” and _ he 
guarantees to give “some practical 
receipts for making almost any 
teacher a lovely person.” It is in- 
teresting to note that the school of 
which Mr. McAndrew is principal 
has in its membership as many girls 
as.there are enrolled in all of the 
high schools and academies of Maine 
taken together. 

At the Friday evening session 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson of New 
York is to speak on the subject, 
“The New Education.” Dr.Hutch- 
inson is well known for his interest- 
ing articles in current magazines. 
As a lecturer he is particularly in- 
teresting. 

The college and secondary school 
group is to have as speakers Presi- 
dent W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
University, and Dr. D. W. Aber- 
crombie, principal of Worcester 
Academy. Dr. Thomas M. Balliett 
of the New York University School 
of Pedagogy will speak at the de- 
partment of superintendence and 
secondary school administration and 
the elementary school group. Miss 
Lillie Williams of the New Jersey 
State Normal Sthool will also speak 
before the elementary school group. 

Out of state po) Eo before the 
department meetings include: James 
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Frederick Brown, director of the 
Massachusetts State Normal School; 
Superintendent Frank W. Wright 
of Uniontown, Pennsylvania; rs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher of Arling- 
ton, Vermont; Mr. Rupert S. Relle 
of New York City and Deputy Su-. 
erintendent H. A. Brown of New 
ampshire. Most of the department 
speakers are Maine people as the 
programs for the sessions are planned 
with the idea of discussing local * 
problems. 


BAR HARBOR. With the open- 
ing of the school year the new salary 
schedule based largely on the ques- 
tion of merit goes into effect. Su- 
perintendent Ernest L. Palmer feels 
that the new basis is a proper incen- 
tive and is gratified at the way in 
which teachers have taken advantage 
of his recognition of summer work. 
One teacher this summer studied at 
Royal Victoria College, Montreal, 
another at Harvard, four at the Gor- 
ham Summer School and two at the 
Castine Summer School. The new 
schedule supercedes the schedule 
which was adopted ten years ago and 
which was based solely upon length 
of service. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology opened with an 
increase in the student body, the reg- 
istration touching 1,765, against a 
total registration last year of 1,685. 

The foreign situation seems to 
have made little difference at the 
Institute, although a few of the 
students from Europe with- 
drawn, and it is known that among 
these some are in the armies of their 
countries. Women students. at 
Technology number ten, six being 
from Massachusetts. 


NEWTON. Superintendent U. G. 
Wheeler has inaugurated his admin- 
istration with a vigorous plea for an 
increase in the pay of the teachers of 
least pay enough to cover their as- 
sessment necessitated by the State 
Retirement Fund. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Anew 
course of lectures will be given by 
members of the history department 
of Mount Holyoke. The lectures 
are to be on political, colonial, and 
economic conditions leading to the 
European war; also two or three lec- 
tures on international law as it affects 
the present struggle. The first was 
delivered by Dr. Neilson, head of the 
department, who gave a summary of 
the strategy of the first six weeks of 
the war. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE, The full pro- 
gram of the _ celebration of the 
founding of Brown University will 
be carried through despite the 
European war. Addressing the 
entering class at the opening of the 
one hundred and fiftieth year of 
the university President Faunce said: 
“Some European scholars who have 
been expected to be present during 
the celebration, October 11-15, will 
doubtless be unable to cross the 
ocean. But all the American scholars, 
university presidents, and leaders in 
American life, who have accepted 
the invitation of the university, will 
be present. Brown’s one hundredth 
anniversary was held in 1864, dur- 
ing the dark days of the Civil War. 
The present year seems a peculiarly 
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fitting time to consider the duty of 
educated men in the presence of 
eat international problems. 
rown’s @nniversary will bé the only 
imter-academic gathering’ of the 
autumn. We expect some utterances 
that will echo far and wide.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. A committee of 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, 
which has 6,000 members, is working 
out a profit sharing plan with the 
help of certain business and mercan- 
tile houses which handle a large part 
of the teachers’ trade. It is ex- 
pected that many houses will give dis- 
counts to the association members. 


NEW YORK CITY. _ Following 
the suggestion of George W. Perkins, 


chairman of Mayor itchel’s food 
committee, model stores at which 
provisions are bought and_ sold 


were opened in certain New York 
schools last week. In other school 
districts children are taken to stores 
for object lessons. It is hoped that 
children will learn to be good mar- 
keters themselves, and will import 
the knowledge to their parents. 

The first lesson, entitled “How To 
Buy,” was as follows: “Go to the 
store yourself. Select for yourself 
the article you desire to purchase. 
Inquire its price. If quality and 
price please you, be sure that you get 
in weight or measure the amount 
you buy. Watch the scale. Watch 
the measure. ‘ 

“If the meat you. purchase is 
weighed in a piece of paper or any- 
thing else be sure you are not 
charged for the weight of the paper. 
You are entitled to all the bone and 
the trimmings of the piece of meat 
that you buy. You should take home 
and make use of such bone and trim- 
mings. The fat can be rendered and 
used for cooking purposes; the bone 
and trimmings used for soup and 
stew. When the trimmings are not 
taken home the butcher throws them 
into a box under the counter and 
sells them to some one else for six 
cents a pound. They belong to you 
and you should have them. 

“In buying meat, don’t go in and 
ask for twenty-five cents’ worth of 
meat and leave the butcher to decide 
how much meat you should have for 
a quarter. Select your piece of 
meat; ask the price per pound; say 
how many pounds you want; have it 
weighed; see that you get your 
weight and that the butcher’s calcula- 
tion as to how much meat you have 
‘ at a certain price per pound is cor- 
rect. Many a penny is lost to the 
customer by neglecting the above 
simple precautions. In marketing 
the pennies count up very fast. 

“Don’t allow your dealer to weigh 
in the wooden butter dish in weighing 
your butter unless he deducts the 
weight. 

“Don’t buy in small quantities if 
you can possibly avoid it. Make 
every effort to get together two or 
three dollars. This will enable you 
to buy for cash, buy in large quanti- 
ties, buy where you can do the best. 
In this way you can save two or three 
dollars in a very short time.” 


Teachers’ College at Columbia 
Opens this fall with a total registra- 
tion of 2,254 students, representing 
a net gain of 126 students over last 
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year. There is in the School of 
Education an increase over. last 
year- of 134 graduate students, and a 
loss of 102 undergraduate students. 
This loss in undergraduates is dué to 
the recent reorganization “ofthe 
School of Education, by which it be- 
came exclusively a graduate school. 
There are twenty-seven more candi- 
dates for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy than there were last year, 
and ninety-nine more candidates for 
the degree of master of arts, these 
candidates all specializing in educa- 
tion. 


TROY. At the 
School in this city, a course in 
Store Service Efficiency has been 
added to the curriculum, and the 
first week showed an _ encouraging 
degree of interest and earnestness 
on the part of the students. In 
speaking of the matter Principal 
Smith said:— 

“Few of us realize how much the 
salespeople in the department 
stores of a city.can do to help or 
hinder the well-being and happiness 
of the citizens; in fact, salesgirls are 
generally regarded as automatic 
machines, running well or badly as 
the case may be, standing behind 
counters for the purpose of taking 
in money and handling out goods, 
but the truth of the matter is that the 
saleswomen deal with people even 
more than with things, and surely 
there is nothing less automatic 
than handling one’s fellow beings. 
No one would think of hiring a sten- 
ographer, a teacher, or a cook, who 
had no training whatever for her 
position, but until very recently the 
only trained saleswomen were those 
who had learned in the hard school 
of experience, and by practicing on 
their customers. About nine years 
ago, however, a Boston woman who 
was much interested in the sales- 
girls and their problems, decided that 
training was quite as necessary and 
as possible for them as for any 
class of workers, and after years of 
hard work she has succeeded in con- 
vincing a great many other people 
that she was right, and as a result 
schools of salesmanship are beginn- 
ing to spring up from Los Angeles 
to Portland, Me. Most of the 
schools are conducted by the large 
department stores, but in a few cities 
where there are no stores large 
enough to require teachers of their 
own, or where the schools feel the 
need of vocational training for girls, 
other than domestic science and sten- 
ography, the work is being taken up 
by the public schools. One of these 
educatioral pioneers is Troy, and 
there is a course in salesmanship be- 
ing given in the Central School this 
year. The leading stores are co- 
operating in the work and the classes 
are formed of girls sent from the 
stores, and are held during store 
hours, or in other words the stores 
are willing to pay their saleswomen 
to learn to give their customers the 
best possible service. 

“Progressive merchants every- 
where have long felt the need of 
more efficient help, and realize that 
the girl who loses customers for the 
store is expensive, no matter how 
little they pay her, but the demand 
for competent salespeople in- 
creased by the agitation for the mini- 
mum wage. When stores must pay a 
girl $8.00 a week they are going to 
have an $8.00 girl, and the untrained 
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irl who is not worth $6.00 will be 
orced to go into some other kind of 
work, At $3 00 a_ week the salesgirl is 
better paid than the high school grad- 
uate stenographer, and if the law is 
passed more and more girls will look 
to salesmanship for their work, thus 
making it harder than ever for the 
inefficient girl to find a place in the 
stores. All these things make those 
who hcve studied the subject sure 
that salesmanship will soon be taught 
not only in vocational schools, but 
in high schools (as it is now in Bos- 
ton), and that other cities will soon 


be following the lead of Boston, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Kalamazoo, 
Waterbury, Conn., and Troy, the 


cities where salesmanship is at pres- 
ent taught in the public schools. The 
results obtained from the first week’s 
work indicate that this will con- 
tribute an important step in the vo- 
cational education of Troy,” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
with this fall only the degree 
bachelor of arts will be awarded to 
students of the college. The mem- 
bers of the class of 1919 will be the 
first to study under the new rules, the 
degree of bachelor of science in the 
arts course having been discontinued. 
Under the new rules each student 
must finish thirty-seven units of 
work, of which six units must be 
English; six units in mathematics, 
physics, or chemistry, or three units 
in each of any two of these subjects; 
six units in zoology, botany, or 
psychology, or three units in any two 
of these subjects; six units in history, 
economics, or philosophy. or three 
units in each of any two of these sub- 
jects; nine units in languages, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Italian or Spanish—three of these 
must be an ancient language, and 
three a modern language; four units 
in physical education. Before grad- 
nation the student must complete 
nine units of work under the direc- 
tion of the group committee giving 
instruction in his. major subject. 
The remaining eighteen units of 
work required for graduation may 
be taken in any course open to 
academic students. 


WASHINGTON. Washington and 
—- Coliege is the oldest col- 
ege west of the Alleghenies, its first 
building on the campus having been 
erected in 1793. It was chartered in 
1802, and the college library was 
started with a gift of $250 by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The present united 
college was authorized by the legis- 
lature, March 4, 1865. These have 
been graduated from Washington 
and Jefferson: four Cabinet Muinis- 
ters of the United States; eleven 
United States Senators; ten Gover- 
nors of States; eighty-four United 
States Congressmen; 230 State Leg- 
islators; eighty-three Presidents of 
Colleges and Universities; thirty- 
four Moderators of General Assem- 
blies; twenty Judges of State Su- 
preme Courts; 125 Judges of County 
Courts; 1.724 Ministers; 1,118 
Lawyers, 570 Doctors: six out of the 
fifteen Judges at the Pittsburg bar 
are Washington and Jefferson men. 
In all there have been graduated, 
4.755 men. President James D. 
Moffat, LL. D., is one of the three 
presidents in active service in the 
United States. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


VIRGINIA. 

Since 1908 Virginia has been mak- 
ing long strides toward efficient 
county and city supervision. The 
school legislation of 1908, which is 
probably the most significant of 
any ever enacted in the state added 
almost one hundred per cent to the 
salaries paid for supervision in the 
state. It not onlv raised the salaries 
but it led to the employment of ex- 
pert men and women in these posi- 
tions and gave much expert assist- 
ance to superintendents. Fully 
three-fifths of the entire supervisory 
force of the state is reasonably ex- 
pert, which cannot be said of many 
states in the union. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PLAINFIELD. This little state 
is becoming the ‘most desirable place 
in the Union for the professional 
teacher. In the last few years there 
has been an increase of fiity per cent. 
or more in the -salary of the city 
teachers, and the small cities like 
Plainfield, Englewocd and Orange 
can scour the country for the best 
teachers. 

Superintendent H. M. Maxson, of 
Plainfield, as chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association, has Secured 
the cordial co-operation of every 
teachers’ organization in the state in 
the united effort for advancement cf 
the teachers’ interests. and at the last 
session of the Legislature a law was 
passed creating a state pension sys- 
tem which is the most liberal of any 
state in the union. The retiring. al- 
lowance is half of the average salary 
for the five years preceding retire- 
ment. The conditions for retirement 
are thirty-five years experience in 
public school teaching, twenty-five of 
them in the State of New Jersey. 
The teacher makes no contribution to 
the pension fund, but it is entirely 
paid from the state school moneys 
derived from taxation of railroads. 
Retirement is made at the request of 
the teacher or it may be made by the 
Board of Education. 

This law is supplemented by the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Law, 
which retires teachers for disability 
after twenty years service, the an- 
nuity being three-fifths of the salary 
up to the maximum of $650.00. AM 
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Sanitary Book Covers 


( Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material) 


FROM 


A 


PEDAGOGIC STANDPOINT 


“Man Is What His Habits Make Him” 
Train children to Habits of Economy and Cleanliness by supplying 
Holden Covers for Outside Protection and Holden Binders and Trans- 
parent Paper for Inside Repairs of Free Books. 
Centre the child’s attention on the care of his book by Frequent 


Examinations and Liberal Fines. 
will be the result. Samples free. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


new teachers become members of 
this fund on appointment, and con- 
tribute a percentage of their salary 
ranging from two per cent. to three 
per cent. Although the law has been 
in Operation more than ten years, the 
increase in revenue the past year was 
$6,000.00 more than the increase in 
annuities granted, and nearly $50,- 
000.00 was added to the surplus, 
which now amounts to $400,000.00. 
The state also has a Tenure of 
Office Law which prctects all 
teachers, after three years service, 
from dismissal without proven cause. 


There have been a number of 
changes in the superintendency in 
New Jersey during the summer. 


Deputy State Commissioner Mirick 
has been obliged to give up school 
work, and has removed to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The position has been 
filled by the appointment of Superin- 
tendent J. J. Savitz, of Westfield. 


Passaic has lost its superintendent, 
Ulysses G. Wheeler, who has gone 
to Newton, Mass., to succeed F, E. 
Spaulding. It is an interesting coin- 
cidence that this is the second time 
Newton has robbed Passaic, as Su- 
perintendent Spaulding himself was 
superintendent of Passaic when he 
was elected to Newton. 

Fred S. Shepherd, of Asbury Park, 
goes to Passaic to succeed Superin- 
tendent Wheeler, and the Asbury 
Park position is filled by the appoint- 
ment of Zenas Scott, of Millville. 

North Plainfield loses its superin- 
tendent, A. B. Vossler, who goes in- 
to business. D. Fred Aungst, of 
Hamburg, fills the vacancy. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


YPSILANTI. This city has taken 
many advanced steps educationally 
under the leadership of Superinten- 
dent W. B. Arbaugh, who is begin- 
ning his seventeenth year of service 
in the public schools. Mr. Arbaugh 
came here in 1898 as principal of the 
high school, and succeeded to the su- 
perintendency in 1903. In July the 
city voted 110,000 for a new high 
school building. With the comple- 
tion of this building, the “six-and- 


six” plan of organization of the 


Cleaner books and cleaner fingers 


MASSACHUSETTS 


schools, which has already been be- 
gun, will be finally effected. 

One of the distinct advances this 
year is the placing of a specially 
trained man in charge of a _ schoo? 
situated in the colored quarter of the 
city and attended entirely by colored 
pupils. Benjamin H. Locke, of Bal- 
timore, has been secured to take 
charge, and, in addition to his duties 
as principal of the school, he will en- 
gage in community work. Mr. 
Locke is a graduate of Howard 
University, holds a Master’s degree 
sociology from Columbia Univer- 
sity, and has recently been a student 
in the New York School of Philan- 
trophy. He is entering upon a plan 
of constructive social work in the 
community. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The state normal 
school authorities have begun the 
issuance of a monthly publication toa 
be known as the Normal School Bul- 
letin, the first number cf which ap- 
peared this month. The purpose of 
the bulletin is to give publicity to 
constructive educational work and 
administrative policies. It will be 
edited by William Kittle, Secretary 
of the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools. 

Seventy-three rural schools in 
Oconto county last year gave their 
pupils the benefit of industrial work; 
sixty-four gave instruction in sewing 
and forty-two in manual training. 
These facts are gleaned from a sum- 
mary of teachers’ reports prepared 
by Superintendent Ellen B. Mece- 
Donald. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The permanent 
school fund of the state of Minne- 
sota, including $11,000,000 in land 
contracts, amounts to about $33,000,- 
000 and is growing at the rate of 
more than a million dollars a year. 
The present annual income available 
for schools is, in round numbers,. 
$1,320,000. It is predicted that within 
fifty years the permanent fund will 
amount tc $200,000,000. 

Wisconsin’s permanent school 
fund on July 1, 1914, was $4,251,611.39. 


Superintendent F. E. Spaulding 
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made a strong impression on Minne- 
apolis teachers in his first address 
to them after taking up his position 
here. Dr. Spaulding announced his 
“creed” as follows:— 

“T believe first of all in frankness, 
kindly, gentle, rather than subterfuge 
or dodging; I believe in co-opera- 
tion, in the largest sense of the word; 
I believe the curriculum is an impor- 
tant instrument which should be the 
result of the united work of every 
one concerned, especially the 
teachers; I believe in acknowledg- 
ment of mistakes; I believe in experi- 
mentation that promises enough to 
be worth while; I believe in con- 
stant mutual suggestion; I believe in 
supervision that is helpful, not ‘in- 
spection’; I believe in_ continuous 
study of one’s job; of allied lines and 
remote lines, or continual profes- 
sional progress; “I believe in hard 
work, without the spirit of command 
as to just how much one should 
work; I believe in compensation, 
adequate compensation, large com- 
pensation; I believe in individuality; 
I believe in economy in the broad 
sense, Or management without 
waste; I believe in an atmosphere of 
sincerity, hope, courage, high ideals, 
high endeavor, -mutual helpfulness.” 

He added: “I believe nothing could 
be done better for the school system 
of Minneapolis than that teachers 
should get from $1,300 to $1,500 a 
year, and that every teacher should 
be worth it. The people are our em- 
ployers, in the long run, and we have 
got to convince the people we are 
worth it on the basis of the kind of 
schocl system we have and the kind 
of work we do.” 


IOWA. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. Last spring 
in the Pierce Street district of the 
Council Bluffs city schools, through 
the assistance of the Mothers’ 
Club, Superintendent Beveridge and 
the principal encouraged the chil- 
dren to spend their vacation in a 
valuable way, by gardening, raising 
chickens, caring for other animals, 
caring for fruit. Prizes were to be 
given for the best efforts along some 
twenty different lines. 

Last month a most excellent ex- 
hibit was held by this school show- 
ing the products raised, animals 
raised, bred and cared for. Prizes 
were awarded by experts selected as 
judges. It was pronounced by many 
to be a better exhibit cf fruits, vege- 
tables and animals than was held at 
many County fairs. 

It has been a splendid effort on 
the part of the parents and children, 
especially the Mothers’ Club, in de- 
termining how a child should best 
spend his so-called summer vacation. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The new Swope 
Park Elementary School is of a new 
type with all but three of the class- 
rooms on the ground floor. It is of 
the latest and most approved pattern. 

ILLINOIS. 

URBANA. A distinguished citi- 
zen_ of Champaign, Captain Thomas 
J. Smith, has given 769 acres of the 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL 

Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red ee cou 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarti: 

_ Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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best farm lands of Illimois, valued at 
more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars.to the State. University, 
“The purpose of the gilt,” 
President Edmund J. James in mak- 
ing the announcement, “is to make 
possible the erection of a_ building 
upon the campus of the University:to 


house the music departments of the 


institution. 

This year’s registration shows ‘an 
increase of about ten per cent. in the 
Urbana schools and colleges:. The 
number enrolled in all departments 
in Urbana to date is 4,319. 

Dr. James announces that the 
trustees will shortly lay the corner- 
stone of the largest chemical labora- 
tory in the United States, and one 
of the two or three largest in the 
world. The demensions of the build- 
ing are 83 1-2 feet wide by 231 feet 
long. It will be a_ five-story, fire- 
proof structure, equipped with every 
facility for the proper training of 
chemists and chemical engineers. 
This, in addition to the present build- 
ing, will make a structure 231 feet 
long, 204 feet wide, and five stories 
high. 


OHIO. 

Mr. E. N. Van Cleve of the Ohio 
State Institution for the Blind goes 
to New York as superintendent of a 
similar institution there. 

COLUMBUS. When Superin- 
tendent J. A. Shawan came here 
twenty-five years ago there were 
620 students in the high school, now 
there are more than 3,600. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA. Citizens offer $2,000- 
000 in addition to the million dol- 
lars given by the brother of the 
president to have the new Methodist 


University of the South located 
here. 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS. Superinten- 


dent Gwinn has announced that. ar- 
rangements are being made to put in 
a .course of salesmanship in the 
Nicholls Schocl. A large group of 
saleswomen had _ signified a desire 
to take a course of instruction in 
salesmanship, and it will be arranged 
to have classes from 8 to 9 o’clock, 
so that students may attend before 
going to work. Arrangements will 
be made with employers to permit 
them to attend the classes at this 
hour. The instruction will cover 
system, attention to details, knowl- 


edge of stocks, knowledge of textiles,’ 


development of individual industrial 
power, a regard for the responsibility 
of the salesman, practice in sales slip 
calculations and economics. Ar- 
rangements will probably be made 
with prominent retail business men 
to lecture to the class. 

Owing to the demand of many per- 
sons to learn Spanish and to acquire 
the language as quick as possible, the 
time of study of Spanish in the night 
schools has been doubled. Instead 
of one hour being given to the sub- 
ject the classes will use two hours. 

There is also being organized in 
the night high school a class in 
popular psychology. 


TEXAS. 


COLLEGE STATION. The 
newly elected president of the Agri- 


said. 


333 
Teachers of Backward Children 


Course in training, 

Beginning in October 1914, New York 
University will offeratwo years course 
leading of the degree of B.8., cal- 
culated to give teachers of backward 
and defective children the bést pos- 
siblé preparation for classroom and 
supervisory work with mentally defi- 
cient children. 

Write for information to 


Dr. James E. Lough 
Secretary, School of Pedagogy 
3 Waverly Place, New York City 


cultural and Mechanical College, 
Professor W. B. Bizzell, has assumed 
his duties here. Dr. Bizzell resigned 
the presidency of the College of 
Industrial Arts at Denton last year 
to accept the presidency here. The 
college has added a new official to its 
staff, a business manager, and Wal- 
ter Wipprecht of Bryan has been ap- 
pointed to the position, 


TENNESSEE. 


SEWANEE. The installation of 
the Rt. Rev. Albion Williamson 
Knight, D. D., as vice-chancellor of 
the University of the South, took 
place here last month. A most im- 
pressive gathering of alumni and 
friends of the university were on 
hand for the ceremonies. Sister col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
East and South also sent representa- 
tives. 

NASHVILLE. A series of school 
rallies is being held in Tennessee 
throughout every county in the 
state. State Superintendent S. H. 
Thompson is being assisted by the 
presidents of the three State Nor- 
mal Schools, and by the High School 
Inspector William R. Bourne, and 
other men over the state. 

These meetings have met with 
wonderiul success, having been at- 
tended by from 500 to 5,000 people 
in the various counties. Schools are 
suspended in the county where the 
rally is held, and at Brownsville, last 
week, every school in’ the county 
was present in some kind of wagon 
or float, each school carrying appro- 
priate banners and giving their 
school songs and yells. The parade 
was nearly two miles long. Up to 
this time Brownsville has had the 
best rally in the state. 

These meetings are held simultane- 
ously in the three grand divisions of 
the state, and the entire state will be 
covered in six weeks. They are 
preliminary to the meeting of the 
legislature, which convenes in 
January, 1915, and such questions as 
consolidation and transportation, 
increased revenues, a state compul- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sex~--. 

For catalogue, address the Principal. 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational, 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 
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TBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *°s"°” 


tow York, Ave. Chicago, Ill. 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cai., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col, 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 
Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘7° Tre™gctSt: mass. 


‘Tas first class vacancies now. Kecommends for public and private schools 
normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. Kegister now for 


.¥14 15. We nominate only on request. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 


sory. high school law, and bond is- 
sues for school buildings will be con- 


~ sidered. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 
McMINNVILLE. McMinnville 


is to have a regular junior high 
school beginning with the fall term, 
the first in the state. Grammar 
schocl boys have accomplished some 
remarkable feats here within the last 
year or two. Under the direction 
of F. H. Buchanan, manual training 
instructor, the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grade boys recently com- 
pleted a play shed 40 x 100 feet_and 
installed the equipment. Cock 
School boys also constructed a 
similar shed earlier in the year. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO. Mme. Mon- 


tessori will personally supervise a 
model Montessori school here for 
four months during the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 
California, Oregon and Utah _ will 
furnish the pupils and Mme. Mon- 
tessori will be assisted by Miss Cath- 
erine Moore of Los Angeles. 


SACRAMENTO. The State 
Board of Education adopted a reso- 
lution at its last meeting declaring 
“that hereafter in the consideration 
of text-books contests or sub- 
missions before this board it shall be 
inadmissible tor any author, pub- 
lisher or representative of author or 
publisher to approach or discuss 
any text-book under consideration 
with any of our commissioners, text- 
book assistants, officials or members 
of the State Board of Education 
during such time as the question is 
in abeyance. No oral presentation 
shall ever be made except on request 
or to groups, and any individual 
presentation of or on the subject of 
the text-book in question must be 
addressed to the State Board of Ed- 
ucation in writing.” 

“The board granted retirement 
salaries to forty-seven California 
teachers, twelve on grounds of dis- 
ability. The total amount, of the 
pensiofis granted is $22,849. ? 

Chairman Marshall De Motté of 
the text-book committee reported 
that the expendittires from the free 
text-book fund have been less than 
the original estimates. The balance 
remaining in the fund is $129,906. 
‘Only $300,000 of the $500,000 appro- 
priated by the Legislature to operate 


ithe, free; text-book distribution dur- 


ing the current biennial period. has 


been transferred to the free text- 
book fund. 

Since the present board started, on 
July 1, 1913, with a balance in the 
fund of $77,365, the total expendi- 
tures in providing free text-books 
during a period of a little more than 
ett months amounted to $249,- 


California’s educational statistics 
are astounding: Average salary paid 
high school men teachers, $1,529; 
high school women teachers, $1,075; 
elementary school men_ teachers, 
$1,022; elementary school women 
teachers, $732; kindergarten teachers, 


ARIZONA, 


TUCSON. R. B. Von Kleinsaid, 
professor of education of Depauw 
University, Indiana, is the new presi- 
dent of the State University. 


‘ 


Reports and Pamphlets 


N. E. A. Bulletin. Vol. III. No. I. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, secretary. (First up- 
pearance in new form.) 27 pages. 

Department of Educational Re- 
search, Detroit Public Schools, S. 
A. Courtis, Supervisor. 8 pages. 

Bulletin of the Educational Library 
of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Education. Harrisburg. No. 4. 
24 pages. 

“Speller.” For the use of the 
teachers of California. Compiled 
under the direction of the State 
Board of Education by Anne 
Nicholson, Text-book Expert 
Assistant. 222 pages. 

Music Supervisors’ Bulletin. Vol I. 
No. I. Published four times a 
year by the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors. Peter W. 
Dykema, University of Wisconsin, 
(Madison), editor. 32 pages. 

First District Normal School, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. June Bulletin, 1914. 
111 pages. 

“County Free Libraries in Califor- 
nia and Elsewhere.” Riverside, 
California, Public Library. Bulle- 
tin 103. 12 pages. By mail 10 
cents, 

Report of the Twentieth Annual Lake 
Mohonk Conference on_ Inter- 
national Arbitration. Sec’y, Mc 
honk Lake, N. Y. 235 pages. 

Clark University (Worcester, Mass). 
“Saturday Morning Educational 
Courses.” 
pages. Montclair, N. J. 1913 re- 
port. Superintendent Don C. 
Bliss. 63 pages. 


Announcement. 


October 8, 19144 


“An Educational Survey of Three 
Alabama Counties.” Issued by 
State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. William F. 
Feagin, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of Alabama. Bulletin No. 43, 
179 pages. 

“Monthly Record of Current Eduea- 
tional Publications.” United States 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 
1914. No. 21. 50 pages. 

Tippecanoe County, Indiana. Re- 
port. 1914-15. Brainard Hooker, 
County Superintendent. 44 pages, 

Lewiston, Idaho. “Course of Study 
and Rules and Regulations of the 
Lewiston City Schools.” F. W. 
Simonds, superintendent. 197 
pages. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 1914 Report. 
Edgar Burr Smith, Principal. 


, 


The New York University is keen 
to see the needs of the times and es- 
pecially the wants of teachers. Its 
latest move is to put in a two years’ 
course leading to the degree of B. S. 
for the teachers or supervisors of 
special schools for the backward or 
mentally defective children. 


‘THE MAGAZINES 


The October St. Nicholas has two 
features of very special interest to 
boys—and their fathers—the life 
story of Walter Johnson of the 
Washington Base Ball Club, told by 
Billy Evans, umpire in the Ameri- 
can League, and the first of two 
articles on “Tactics and Tacticians of 
the Gridiron,” by Parke H. Davis. 
This is the first authoritative ac- 
count of how Walter Johnson rose 
from an obscure Western Club to 
his present position as “the greatest 
figure in the baseball world”; and 
Billy Evans tells the story just as 
Walter Johnson told it to him. 
There are plenty of pictures from 
photographs. 


PEACE PROGRAM. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Chicago, has 
placed before the board cf manage- 
ment a proposal to make the study 
of peace part of the regular school 
curriculum. And if one’s memory of 
recent events is not entirely gone 
wrong, Mrs, Young herself has had 
an experience of controversy which, 
though only political, was almost as 
bitter as war itself. She knows the 
value of peace if anybody does.— 
Boston Globe. 


OR BECAUSE OF THE PEACE 
SOCIETIES. 
The following thecries have been 
exploded by the war:— 
That there can be no more war 
Because the bankers will not 


permit it. 
Because the Socialists will not 
permit it. 
auseymodern arms. are too 
terrible. 


That Japan is too poor to go to waft. 
—New York Sun. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP AND MANAGEMENT. 


Of the Journal of Education pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, Mass., re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
Name of Post-office Address 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 

74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 

Publisher, New England Pub. Cco., 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


STOCKHOLDERS. 


Owners: (If a corporation, give 
mames and addresses of stockhold- 
ers holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of stock.) 

A. E. Winship, 

74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 

Loella R. Winship, 

74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 

Alonzo Meserve, 

87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 

William F. Jarvis, 

326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 

Alvin F. Pease, 

3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 

George Jarvis, 

35 Pleasant St., Waltham, Mass. 

Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 

Estate of B. V. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn,. Mass. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders, holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages,-or other se- 
curities: 

Henry R. French, mks 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 

A. P. Green, 

26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

William F. Jarvis. 

26 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
““HENRY R. FRENCH, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this first day of October, 194 
JAMES HOOPER, 
Notary Public, 

(My commission expires October 2, 

1914.) 


BOSTON AMUSEMENTS 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


B. A. Rolfe’s “The Bride Shop,” 
will head the program at B. F. 
Keith’s Theatre the week of October 
12th. “The Bride Shop” is from the 
pen of Fred de Gressac, author of 
“Sweethearts,” “The Purple Road,” 
and “The Enchantress.” Andy 
Tombes, a really clever comedian, has 
the principal role, and the cast in- 
cludes Lola Wentworth, last seen 
here with “The Porch Party.” Claire 
Rochester, a dainty little Southern 
girl with a wonderful soprano’ bari- 
tone voice, will make her Boston 
debut. Nearly every act on the bill 
is new to Boston audiences. Vivian 
Ford and Fred Hewitt. late stars of 
The Top O’ the World”: Gobert 
Belling’s animals is a wonderful 
group of trained performers; Moore 
and Yates have a specialtv that is out 
ef the ordinary; Charles Mack and 
his company of Irish dancers. Singers 
and comedians -will appear in the 
Sketch, “Come Back to Erin,” and 
Crouch and Welch and Fr 
Stephens will round out an excep- 


Honally strong bill.of novelties and 
newcomers. : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


NORMAL school positions are always desirable and we are fortunate in filling a number of 

them each year. Dr. Detroat, Principal of the Cortlsnd Normal telephoned us 
September 15 that he needed a general assistant in the training schoo! and asked us to send 
him the records of one or two available teachers whom we could strongly recommend. We 
selected from our records two teachers SCHOOL phone to see if th«y wished to be con- 
and called them by :eng distance tele- sidered. We then sent their records 
special delivery to Cortland. Dr. DeGroat telegraphed one of them, a Syracuse University 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE-BREWER-TEAC ER’S-AGENCY has had THIRTY-ONE oo 


ERS PRINCIPALS and SUPER ENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. =| 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY mvoscers coiteres, 


Schools, and Fam i 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors, and 
a , forevery tof instruction ; recommends Schools to parer ts. Cal) on 
or ress 


Mrs, M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Suite, Yor, 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


‘Phone, No advance fee. 


good at 
PECIALISTS Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pree. 


and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing Secure itions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


©. A. & OO., Proprictors 
442 Tremont Boilding, Boston 


people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! 
W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 


ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for su 
E SOHER 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency 


Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
ander the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard , 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wahash Ave. Iti. 
AR. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” nterest te all Hye 
WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


ualed facilities for pl 
WINSHIP _| in every part of te country. 


TEACH ER’S 6 Beacon St. . Boston, liass. 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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_ The error-proof typists are the most valuable typists. They 


WIN A REMINGTON 
For Error-Proof Typewriting 


‘Ts is the latest idea in typewriting. Just as Touch 
Typewriting was the new idea of ten years ago, so is 
Error-Proof Typewriting the new idea.of today. 


are bound to get the best positions and the highest pay. 


This is the best reason on earth why every typist should 
strive to be error-proof—the best reason why YOU should strive to be error-proof. 


Is error-proof typing possible? Yes, it is. Listen to the story: 


A few months ago, realizing that higher standards of accuracy were required in typewriting we 
instituted the Remington Semi-Annual Accuracy Competitions. We offered the prize of a new 
Remington Typewriter to operators of Remington-made machines who could write 60 words a 
minute or faster, from unfamiliar matter, for fifteen minutes, absolutely without error. 

At the last contest two typists won the prize, Miss Dorothy Liebtag of Cincinnati and Mr. R. 
D. Lillie of Washington. Miss Liebtag averaged 72 words per minute, the world’s record for 
speed combined with absolute accuracy, for an ordinary commercial typist. For remember, 
these prizes are for the regular commercial stenographer and student. Specially trained 
speed typists are barred from the competitions. 


* Te will pay you to win this valuable prize. And the accuracy you must develop in order to 
win this prize will pay you even better. 


The next Semi-Annual Remington Accuracy Competition will be held in January. 


Inquire for particulars at the local Remington office in your city. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 
| New York and Everywhere 


| SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 


. Principal Model School Department of State Normal Scheol, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK iS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon whick vocation 


efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 
To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 


eomputations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 


To teach practical things, as the eeonomical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 


strength and economy, devices for evercoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 


for making ticst-haad measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give seme useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


.| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON | 


October 8, 1914 
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